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ABSTRACT 

This historical novel for young readers tells of the 
experiences of Annie Rising Fawn Stuart or Agin'agili,, an 
11-year-old, half-Cherokee girl who moves to New Echota, the Cherokee 
capitol in Georgia, around the time of the Indian Removal of 1838. It 
characterizes the inhuman treatment of the Cherokee people by the 
State of Georgia and the United States government as they were 
rounded up from their land and forced to embark upon the Trail of 
Tears to Arkansas. The novel tells of Annie's move to her uncle's 
wealthy plantation, her school experiences, the friendship of Annie 
and a young slave girl, and their escape from the fate of the rest of 
the Cherokee. Woven into the tale are several historical figures such 
as the Cherokee leader John Ross and White missionaries Elizur Butler 
and Samuel Worcester who were jailed for opposing the governments' 
actions. (RAH) 
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Chapter One 




Annie 1 sat on the cabin steps alone. Her long dark skirt 
was naked around hei knees as she chewed absently on 
the end of het glossy hiairi that was the dark brown of 
a horse chestnut. Fiom tfie lilac bushes in the yard, a 
moc kingbird sang a joyful song. She looked over at him 
and sighed deeply. 1 le sounded rtuic h too happy for such 
a sad day. 

It was Scptembet and the lields were still green. Down 
in the meadow, sunliowers gtew tall, their bright yellow 
heads following the path to the sun. Annie was waiting 
for her uncle William Blac kfeather. She wondered what 
he'd look like. Although he was a full-blood, like her 
mother, he might have (hanged since the last time she 
saw him. That had been five years ago, when she was six 
years old. He was her mother's brother and lived at New 
Echota, the Cherokee capital of the Nation. Now he was 
coming to Star Mountain to take her back with him. And 
she wasn't at all sure that she wanted to go. In fad, she 
was pretty sure that she didn't. But no one had asked 
what she wanted. 

"1 still don't see why I have to go/' she muttered to no 
one in particular. "I could stay here and live with Na- 
nye'hi. She can teach me every tiling I need to know. 1 
don't need to go to school." 
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Everything was wrong somehow. For a moment, the 
blackness that sometimes fell over her seemed about to 
happen. Her parents were . . . the word drifted in and 
she pushed it away. She couldn't even think the word. 
They were gone . . . but the word pushed its way into her 
head. They were dead. Something gripped her heart with 
a fierceness that made her catch her breath. They were 
gone. And she missed them so. 

A soft footfall sounded behind her and she turned. Her 
grandmother, Nanye'hi, stood in the dooiwav 

it's time, little one/' she said, holding out hei hand. 
"Your uncle will be here soon." 

Nanye'hi was tall and thin and wote the ttaitittonal 
Indian dicss ol a bin kskin shift and soft hoots. Met bait, 
spiinkled wilh gray, was worn in two long braids. Tak- 
ing her giandmothct's hand, Annie asked, "How do you 
know? How do you know he's coming now?" 

" The moc kiugbitd, CotwotwlataUy, told me with one 
of his loin bundled tongues/' replied Nauye'hi. "Come 
now, Agin'agih" she said, using Annie's Cherokee 
name. "You must be ready when my son William comes 
to fet( h you." 

"We must use my other name/' whispeied Annie, But 
het grandmother paid no attention to her. "Come," she 
said. 

When she was six, Annie had discovered a place where 
sunflowers grew in a kind of natural square, the bright 
yellow blossoms always turning towards the sun. Taller 
than her head, the stalks had offered shade on a hot 
afternoon when she'd been waiting for her mother, who 
was picking blackberries in the sunlit field. Hot and 
sleepy, Annie had wandered off into the tool green sheU 
tei of the flowers. 
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Hours later, Annie was found asleep in what soon 
became her favorite place. I\ath yeat aflei that, Annie's 
father had planted simfloweis so that they grew in a 
square, and when they were* higher than her head, her 
mother had woven leaves and burnt lies through them, 
making a small room, a private plat ( just for Annie. The 
day before yesterday, Annie had gone down to the mea- 
dow, to her sec ret plate. 

Slipping through the nanow opening in the wall of 
green, she had entered her sunflower loom. From the 
deep pot ket of her shift, she took out her favorite doll 
and laid it gently on the ground, The doll's features, 
once brightly painted, were blurred and faint from much 
loving. Her dress of deerskin was worn soft as silk and 
the feather in her hair was bedraggled and wispy. 

Reaching up, Annie tore off a broad leaf from a sun- 
flower stalk and wrapped it around her doll like a shawl. 
Then, with a sharp stick, she began digging a hole. 
When she'd finished, she laid the doll inside and covered 
her with earth. 

"I'm too old for you now, 1 ' she said softly. "And now 
you are buried here with my name. When* 1 am going, 
I will be called Annie Stuart. No one will remember my 
Cherokee name." 

The world she was entering wou\l be a dillereut world 
from the one she had known on Star Mountain. No one 
had told hei this, but she knew, just the same. Nothing 
would ever be the same again. 

And st>, Agiti'agili bmied hei doll along with hei 
name and turned hei bat k on hei setiet plate. 
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Chapter Two 

The Darkening Land 



Annie was packing her things when she 1 hcaid the 
inufflod sound of hoof brats on the path leading to the 
cabin. She ran into the front room and looked out. A 
lone rider appeared beneath the tall trees. He was tiding 

a chestnut stallion whose coat gleamed in the patches 
of sunlight that filtered through the topsol the tiers. She 
watched as he dismounted and walked up the lion! steps. 

He was tall and wore buckskin tmuseis and shirt. His 
hair was cut in the shorter fashion of the whites and was 
bla'k as a (row's wing. When he saw Annie at the win- 
dow, he smiled. Surprised, she saw that it looked like hei 
mother's smile. She went to the dooi lo gicet him. 

"Well, Annie Rising Fawn Stuait," said William 
Blackfeather. M We meet again. Vou were only six yeais 
old when I last saw you." He lifted hn ( bin with one 
finger and looked long into her face, at her wide-set eye s 
that were the gray of mountain mist, at her high cheek- 
bones. "You look like your mother/' he said. "You're a 
fair one, Annie. Your parents did you proud." 

Then he greeted his mother lovingly and when Annie 
saw them together she felt better than she had for a long 
time. The weight that had been on her heart lifted a tiny 
bit for the firsi time since ihr death of her parents. 
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A little while later, Annie left the cabin to say hei 
goodbyes to the animals on the place. Beech leaves were 
scattered like gold coins over the damp earth as she 
walked up to the upper meadow where the sheepbarn 
stood, its outline softened by mists. At twilight, the 
sheep stood huddled close together, their curly wool glis- 
tening with the fine rain that had begun early in the 
afternoon. They were Dorsets, with white faces and pure 
white wool. Annie told each one goodbye, touching the 
shaggy roughness of their damp fleece. 

'Til be back," she whispered, touching their soft ears. 
"Somehow, I'll come. Remember me," 

From the meadow, she walked back through the soft 
rain and climbed to the top of the cliff behind the cabin. 
There was scarcely a sound except the faint pattering of 
rain on the leaves. The silence wrapped around her like 
a cloak and she had the feeling that there, in the stillness 
of the woods, where the earth was rich and dark, that she 
could put her finger to the earth and feel it throbbing 
beneath her touch like the heart of a bird. 

Then, from the shelter of the trees, a young doe ap- 
peared, almost as if Annie had wished her there. She 
moved so lightly that she seemed barely to touch the 
ground. Pausing, she sniffed the air, and, raising a 
slender leg, looked over at Annie. Her eyes were dark and 
liquid and seemed to Annie to hold all the secrets of the 
world. Annie caught her breath, scarcely daring to 
breathe and for an instant, they gazed at one another. 
Then, with a bound as effortless as smoke, the doe 
whirled and disappeared back into the forest. When 
she d gone, Annie walked over to where she'd been. The 
delicate hoofprints were silver-rimmed in the wet grass. 

"Farewell," Annie whispered, "farewell." 
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That night, Ntmvc'hi picpaicd a supper of fresh fish, 
hot coinbicad and stewed apples. And after they had 
(Mini, (he llnee of ihein siii in liont of the fire. Nanye'hi 
smoked hn pipe, the howl ol whic h was carved of red 
siotie, in the shape ol a laveti. Natiye'hi had told Annie 
that the stone was sailed, and that in the past, their 
people had liavclcd huiidteds ol miles to a far-away 
place to get the sione horn sac red caves; caves that were 
known hut lo lew. 

lakmg a pull ol the pipe, Nanye'hi blew fragrant 
smoke into the lout ccnncis ol the room; north, east, 
south, and west: the lout ( orucrs ol the earth. She called 
on the spoils ol the (liandfathcis. 

The spiiits wete holy and she asked litem lot wisdom 
and c ouiagc. And when the ritual was over, she asked her 
son, 

"Do you slill pfac tic t* l he old waysol out people?" 

He nodded. " I he Supieme Being is c alled by dilfereut 
names by dilfeienl people/' he said. "Bui while my wile 
is a Chiistiau, we still hold the same beliefs in many 
things." 

The cabin was waini and rosy with firelight. The 
smell ol applewood was sweet and mingled with the 
stent ol tobacco. Annie listened sleepily to the voices of 
her gtaudmothet and her uncle. In a few minutes she got 
up, and going ovet to a peg on the wall, took down her 
lather's old plaid shawl. He had told her that the tartan, 
as it was called, showed by its design and plaid that he 
was a Scot who belonged to the Stuart Clan. He had been 
pi oticl of his c lan and ol his own people. Wrapping her- 
self in the soft woolen tartan, Annie curled up in the 
roc king c bait and c losed her eyes. 
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Nfinye'hi spoke, her words circling like moths in the 
quit room. "I have read the bones/' she said, "and 1 
have heard the voices of the Grandfathers in the smoke 
of the sacred pipe. They tell me of a gnat evil that will 
come to our people. A fierce wind will sweep over the 
lands of the Cherokee, the Ani yun wiya, killing and 
scattering us to the four corners of the earth. Like leaves, 
they will be blown to the north, which is dark and 
stormy, and to the west; to Usunhi'yi* the 'darkening 



Uncle William made a low noise in his throat. "It isn't 
going to happen/ 1 he said. "It's true that there are men 
in power in this country who wish to take our lands, the 
lands that have belonged to our people since the begin- 
ning. But it won't happen. Even now, John Ross, our 
chief, is in Washington speaking for our people." 

Nanye'hi gazed into the fire. Her eyes were hooded and 
dark and in the firelight, she wore the look of an eagle. 

"Know this, William Blackfeather," she said. "The 
time will come when our people will be locked in cages 
like animals. You will see this come to pass. lint this 
child, my little Aginagili, is a child of the mountains, 
a child of the mists. She must remain free. Rcittciiihci 
that! She must remain free!" 

William glanced behind him to see if Annie slept, lie 
was afraid she might be frightened by his mother's talk. 
When he turned back, Nanye'hi had ( losed her eyes and 
appeared to sleep, sitting in hei usual place by the lite. 
Her long fingers dosed inward like the daws ol a gieat 
bird. William was silent, 

Getting up, he added a log to the file. The Cherokee* 
were threatened on all sides, The whites wanted the rich 
lauds that belonged lo the Indians. And gradually, they 
were getting what they wanted, through broken treaties 
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and lies. And the government allowed it to happen 
was a thing too big to understand. But at the root . it 
was greed; a greed that ruined lives and took away a 
people s pride. 

Many Indians believed in certain ideas. One was that 
land and its produce, like air and water, were not to be 
owned, but shared. No man could own land and keep 
others from it. A tribe could claim certain land for farm- 
ing, or living on, but it was for the use of all. Some tribes 
regarded the earth as the mother of all life and thought 
it impossible to sell their mother. This belief caused 
trouble between the Indians and the whites. William was 
worried. Some bad things had already happened. But he 
believed it would get better. It had to. 

Gradually the fire died down and the last log broke 
with a soft rustle. The coals glowed briefly, then turned 
to ash. For the first time, the fire was allowed to die in 
the fireplace. There would be no need of the morning s 
flames to begin the day. The cabin would be empty of 
life and would hold only memories. Nanyehi would re- 
turn to the small Cherokee village hidden away in the 
mountains. Although William had asked her to return 
with him to New Echota, she had refused. She'd never 
leave her beloved mountains, she'd said, "Never." 

A little while later, Annie felt herself being lifted in 
strong arms and taken gently to her own room in the 
loft. ^ 

"Good night, Annie," said her uncle. "Things will get 
better/' Then he closed the door and Annie was left 
alone. 

The barn owl soared soundlessly in the night, his 
creamy feathers silvered by moonlight. He flew fiom his 
perch in the rafters of the barn, across the meadows and 
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through the trees to the cabin. Uttering a low, "shiiish," 
he perched in the pine tree near Annie's window. 

Annie heard his soft cry. She turned to the window 
and looked out at the night sky that was starred and 
shining. She'd been born on Star Mountain and it was 
the only home she d ever known. Now, she had to leave. 
Closing her eves tightly, she pulled the quilt over her 
head. 

"Don't call my name/' she whispered in the night. 
Everyone knew that to hear an owl call your name meant 
that something awful would happen to you. 

"Go away," she said, "fly away, xiguku, fly away." 

The owl looked out over the small patch of garden, his 
monkey-face white and heart-shaped. He saw nothing to 
interest him; the mice were hidden. Once again, he flew f 
silently through the branches, his wings ghostly and 
pale. 



Chapter Three 

The Trembling Hills 



I In- looming shits wcic blooming when Annie firs! 
opened hei nes. Dicssiug quickly, she went into the 
main loom ol die cabin to find her grandmother. The 
loom was silent and still and seemed wrapped in mist, 

"XnnySlu?" she called. "Where are you?" 

Hut there was no answer. Her grandmother had gone. 
Het blanket, pipe, basket of herbs and bones; all weie 
gone. Annie sat down on the hearth where last night s 
ashes were cold and powdery. She shivered slightly in the 
dampness. Then she saw the small deerskin pouch at the 
side of the fireplace. It was the bag in which Native' hi 
had kept the magic toe k, 

Taking the bag over to the table, Annie lit the lamp 
and carefully took the rock out of the bag. The io< k was 
heavy in her palm and glittered with tiny spe< ks in the 
lamplight. Many times, she had watched her grand- 
inothet turn the lock ovei and ovei in her hands, lilting 
it to c ate h the liielight, turning it to capture the sun. 

Ntwye'hi had many poweis. She was a "Beloved 
Woman" in the tiibe, She sat in the councils and was 
considered wise. And while she had uevei said that the 
lock was magic, Annie kne w somehow th.it it was spe- 
cial. Turning it ovei in hei hands. Annie wished that 
NatiW'ht had told hei how to use it. She hguied thai 
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only her grandmother knew its powers. But Nanye'hi 
was gone and had left the stone for Annie. 

She replaced the rock in its pouch and looked around 
the room. Her mother's loom sat near the fireplace. 
Nearby sat her own stool, carved out of a single piece of 
wood by her fathe r. His dulcimer hung on a peg on the 
wall. When he played the Scottish tunes he loved, pluck- 
ing the strings lightly, the music was like water over 
locks or wind in the trees. "Can you smell the heather, 
lass?" he'd say. 

A rag rug hid the place in the floor where there was 
a trap door leading down to the root cellar where her 
mother stored dried apples and meats, honey and coin- 
meal. Now, the loom was empty of bright wool and the 
dulcimer was stilled. . . . 

"Annie/ 4 called her uncle horn the powh. "It s time 
to go." 

Wasps droned over w indfall apples that had lallen to 
the ground. Muscadines, the wild sweet grapes, hung in 
dusky clusters on the arbor as Annie joined her uncle. As 
she said her last goodbye to the place she loved, she lelt 
as though she were made of glass and that if she moved 
too quickly, she would break and shatter into a thousand 
pieces. 

When they had mounted their horses and were ready 
to go, Uncle William turned to her. "You've a hard path 
to travel," he said, "Two more independent people than 
(iherokees and Highlanders never walked this earth. And 
you are a part of each and both of them. You'll lollow 
the windpath and heed the call of the mountains, Annie 
But you may pay a dear price for it." He smiled as il to 
make his words easier to hear. 

"I believe you have a lot of (otnmon sense. That will 
help." He patted the tmi//lc ol his horse then said, 
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"Your father had a woid loi common sense ... a Scot- 
lish word. . . ." 

Annie looked at him. "Runiblegumption," she said, a 
smile barely passing over her face. 

"What?" he asked. 

" That's what my father used to (all common sense." 

"Good word/' said Uncle William as he mined his 
horse and started down the mountain path. "A very good 
word." 

The air was crisp and a rich scent of leafmold and 
crushed leaves filled Annie's nostrils. They moved in 
single-file down the path, tailed by the mountain peo- 
ple, a "tiace." Their way at first was shadowy, then, on 
the other side of the mountain, they rode into the sun. 
As it rose above the tallest mountain, it filled the valley 
with gold and poured broad bands of shining rays into 
the dark hollows and coves, bringing brilliant color 10 
the trees that shone red and scarlet and bronze. In the 
distance, the far mountains were wrapped in mist, like 
smoke. Uncle William reined in his horse and looked 
out over the glory that lay before them. 

"Do you know the Psalms, Annie?" he asked. 

" He looketh on the earth, and it tiembleth; 

He touches the hills, and they smoke'." 

Then looking over at Annie he said, "Oui people call 
these hills 'the trembling hills'." 

And as Annie looked out over the valley and towaid 
the distant mountains, she knew that she would nevei 
sec* anything lovelier. Then, turning her horse, she fol- 
lowed her uncle down the mountain. 

That night, they stayed in the small village of Vtawa. 
The next morning, they took the Warrior Path through 
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the foothills and into the great Southern forest. The year 
was 1835. it was a year that the Cherokees would re- 
member forevei with grief. It was the beginning of the 
end of the Cherokee Nation. Nanye'hi l s warnings would 
be remembeted. And Annie would be a part of all that 
happened. 



Chapter Four 

Children of the Night 



l T n< le William reined in his horse and motioned An- 
nie to do the same, "We'll ramp here for the night/' he 
said. 

At the edge of the forest, the air blew cool out of the 
dense shade. Pine trees sighed in the wind. Annie lis- 
tened to the sounds of the woods; a bobcat's scream, 
water tumbling ovei rocks, the music of a thousand 
birds. Ahead of them, a long avenue of trees grew as 
straight as though planted to lorm a street. At the end 
of this avenue, glassy banks rose to a hill; a kind of 
mound. Trees giew on top of the mound. 

'What is this plate?" asked Annie. 

"It's tailed a tallahawff" replied her uncle. "It's an 
anc ient place, a bunal place of our ancestors/ 1 

The deep silence ol the tallahassee seemed to press 
against Annie's eais 

"Why did they leave?" she asked. 'Why would our 
people leave this place and where did they go?" 

"Sometimes they left because the fields were worn out 
with planting, or perhaps there was sickness in the vil- 
lage. Sometimes they left to join another tribe foi 
safety." 

"I don't think I like this place/' said Annie, looking 
over her shoulder. 
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"Thete is nothing to fear here," said I Mule William. 
'Our people sleep peacefully. We'll stay ihe night on the 
mound whete it is high and safe." 

That night, alter they had eaten a meal of freshlv 
caught fish and tin 1 hard bread that Nanye'hi had baked 
and strung on a tawhide cord, they slept on the mound 
whete the an< ietit dead were buried. They heard the ciies 
of the black wolves, "the children of the night," that 
called in the loneliness of starlight. 

I he land began to flatten and there were fewer hills 
as i liev made theii way to New Echoia. At mid-morning, 
Annie said, "I smell the river." And sure enough, they 
soon appioat bed the liver at the ferry crossing. 

I be do< k was noisy with the squeals of pigs and the 
( .n kl( ol bens. dates of chickens were stac ked and wail- 
ing ami iheie weie mote people than Annie had evel seen 
in one place at one time. There were Indians, setlleis, 
women with packages, soldiers, and faimeis. Neat by, pi- 
taguas— small boats rowed by C.heioker oarsmen— weie 
mooted, awaiting passengers. Children tan about, yell- 
ing in shrill voices while their mothers tiied to control 
them without much success. Annie and l T ncle William 
ate their noon meal at a nearby inn and, aftei wards, 
Tncle William bought Annie a sack ol rock candy, 
which she tucked into her saddlebag. 

The moon was covered by clouds when Annie and 
l T ncIe William finally leached the daiker°d streets of 
New Echota. Annie was so tired that she rode with her 
eves closed, trusting her horse to deliver her safely. 
Thtough a fog, she 1 heard her mule say. 

'We re home, Annie." But she didn't remember being 
taken off het hoise and (arried to her bed. 
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A rooster trowed at first light and Annit opened hei 
eyes sleepily. She was in a room with white walls ami 
shuttered windows. A plain wooden (hest stood against 
one wall. On the ehest were a flower-sprigged howl and 
pitcher. Through the windows, she saw tree tops, the 
underside of the h aves reflec ting the light. 

Slipping out of bed, she tiptoed over to the window 
and opened the shutters wide. It was the first time she'd 
evet been in a two-story house and she felt as though she 
wen in the tree tops. She looked clown at gardens and 
catefully swept walkways. Woodsmoke hung in the air 
and mingled with another wonderful smell, the- scent of 
hcshly-haked bread rising from somewhere below the 
staits. 

Downstaits, she wandered around until she found hei 
lint Ic sitting at a table with a lady who Annie thought 
was the sleekest person she'd ever seen. Her hair was 
btown and smoothed back in two wings over her ears, 
lift gown of blac k was equally smooth with only a blac k 
on>x btfxxh at the neck for decoration. She looked up 
as Annie came- into the room. 

I 'lit It- William turned around in his c hair. "Ah, An- 
nie-," he said, holding out his hand. "Come meet your 
Aunt Mailha."' 

Aunt Mattha smiled, but only slightly. Reaching over, 
I'ncle William tweaked Annie's long braid. "Sit down 
and have some bieakfast," he said. "After you've eaten, 
vmi can become acquainted with the house and the 
giounds and the animals." 

"She can't eat in hei nightgown." said Aunt Martha. 

"It isn't seemly" 

Annie was embatrassed and tinned to leave, but hei 
uncle said, "Just foi today. Martha. Come. Annie-. Sit 
down. Chatitv will letch your breakfast." 

2 r 
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Before she could ask who Charity was, a black woman 
entered the dining room carrying a small tray on which 
was a bowl of hot, steaming ami meal mush. She placed 
the bowl in front of Annie. 

Annie had never seen a black person before and she 
stared at Charity, whose scarlet gown billowed softly 
around her bare ankles. She wore a white cloth wrapped 
around her head in a turban. Her eyes were dark, with 
heavy lids and her skin shone with a soft glow, like the 
bloom on a grape. Annie wanted to reach out and touch 
her, but didn't dare. 

Charity didn't speak, but plated the food in front ol 
Annie and left the room. Annie looked down. She hated 
cornmeal mush! She figured that nothing called "mush" 
could be good to eat, otherwise it would be called some- 
thing else. She took a sip of tea, then nibbled on a bis- 
cuit, hoping that her aunt wouldn't notice that she 
wasn't eating the mush. 

In a little while, Charity came back into the room. She 
looked at Annie, then looked at the still-full bowl but 
didn't say anything as she removed it. Annie breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

"Why is she so dark?" she asked, watching Charily 
walk away, her back straight, hei gown moving softly 
around her ankles. 

"Charity is a slave and (onus horn Ahica," replied het 
aunt. "Now, finish your breakiast, Annie, We've a lot to 
do this morning. 11 

Where was Africa, Annie woudcicri, and was everyone 
from there a slave? And were they all dark, like Chanty? 
But she didn't ask. Aunt Martha didn't look as (hough 
she wanted to hear any more questions. 

Annie followed her aunt back upstairs, In het room, 
she glanced around. "Where are my things?" she asked. 
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"I've put them away," replied Aunt Manila. "Yon 
won't need them here/* 

"But I want them/' Annie said. "They'ie mine, My 
mother made the eoveilet out of turkey featheis. And I 
need my father's shawl and my link." 

"We'll see about them latei," said Aunt Maitha lit inly. 
"First though, 1 want you to bathe, then we'll see about 
getting you into some decent clothes." 

Annie wondered what was wrong with her own 
clothes. But she didn't say anything. She just waited 
while her aunt went over to the small (best when* she 
poured water into the bowl from the pitcher. Then Aunt 
Martha handed her a small linen cloth. "Bathe well, 
Annie/' she said. ' I ll check your ears when you've 
finished." 

Annie looked at the c loth, then at the bowl. Surely she 
wasn't expected to bathe in that little bit of water. But 
since that was the only water around, she probably was. 
She waited until her aunt was out of the room to begin. 
Bathing in a bowl was not nearly so nice as swimming 
in a clear creek where tiny silver fish nibbled your toes 
while birds sang overhead. People in town sure did 
things ti e hard way. 

In a little while. Aunt Martha returned with an armful 
ot c lothes which she laid out on Annie's bed. There were 
linen petticoats, long ruffled drawers, stockings, and a 
chess ol soft blue flax. "Try this on," she said, handing 
the diess to Annie. "It belonged to a girl who stayed with 
us while she attended the mission school. If it fits, Til use 
it to make* a pattern for other dresses for you. You can't 
weai deerskin shifts here in town." 

When she was finally dressed, Annie felt as though 
she'd been stuffed, Her hair was braided into two plaits 
and tied with ribbon. 1 he dress was long and had a high 
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lire k that she h it was going to ( hoke t lie 1 life out ol hri 
The slims were just plain awful. Aimir c oulilii'l believe 
she was cx|M*< ted in wear llinn. But from the look uu hi t 
aunt's fan*, yes, that was just what shr was tn do. 

"Walk ovri tn the looking glass/' said hri aunt. 

Anuir's frrt frit so he avy that shr could barely move. 
The high-topped shors wrrr not at all like the soft hum - 
casins that she'd always worn. Shr lookrd at hrrsrlf in 
thr glass. The girl in the looking glass lookrd taller and 
thinner in hei long dress and funny shoes. 

"Pick up your fret, Annie! 11 admonished her aunt, as 
she led the way out of the room. "Walk like a lady." 

As she* followed her aunt down the stairs, Annie won- 
dered about what her aunt had said. "Walk like a lady?" 
Did ladies walk differently from other people*? It was all 
veiy ( otifusing. 

Latei that day, at twilight, Annie went hack lo hri 
loom. Shr saw that someone had put hri shawl ovri thr 
( hair and hri mot hri s < ovrilrt was on 1 1 it* loot ol thr bed 
with the small drriskin pouch containing die 1 lock. She* 
inbbrcl hri hands ovri thr soft Irathris ol theeovrilrt 
I In moihri had spent an e ntile winiri making it, lust 
making a fine* net ol the* innri libeis ol the mulbriiv 
decs, then weaving glossy tut key Irathris into a pattern 
ol shining minis. She 1 missed hei molhei. And she 
wanted to go home*. 

1 heie was a solt knew k at thr dooi. ( Ihaniy stood on 
the tlueshhold. Peeking out lioin nuclei the hem of hei 
sknt was a tiny giay kitten. When it opened Ms mouth, 
only the* tiniest sound eitieiged, moie hkr a squeak than 
a c ly, 

"I the Might y< hi might be nrrdiug some 1 cnmfoil," said 
Chanty, handing Annie the* kitten. 
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Annie buried her face in the soft, milky-scented fur, 
hiding her eyes that suddenly filled with tears. How 
could Charily have known that she'd be feeling so home- 
sick, so awful? 

"Thank you," she said softly. 

A few days later, the household was assembled in the 
dining room for evening prayer. Annie was kneeling 
next to her chair, her eyes shut tight. A fly buzzed near 
her ear. Slapping at it, she nearly overturned the chair. 
When prayers ended, she opened her eyes to see Aunt 
Martha giving her a dark look. 

"Annie," she said firmly, "It isn't seemly to wriggle 
during prayers. We have to show the proper respect. ' 

"Yes'in," said Annie, not even sure what "proper te- 
spect 1 ' was. It did seem that she always managed to do 
the wrong thing when she was around Aunt Martha. 

Uih le William served the c hicken and cornbread and 
Aunt Martha passed a bowl of ginger apples and raisins. 
Firelight dappled the walls of the big room and cast deep 
shadows in the corners. Out of the corner of her eye, 
Annie saw a slight movement near the hearth. In the 
shadows, a young girl sat on a stool near the fire. Her 
head was in profile, bet eyes lowered. She wore a long 
cotton dress and over it, a white apron that covered her 
hotn bet shoulders to the hem of her dress. Hei black 
hail was tightly braided into cornrows and showed a 
sollly founded forehead and an upturned nose. She 
looked to be about Annie's age. Glancing quickly over 
at Annie, she smiled, showing deep dimples in her 
< heeks. 

Aunt Mattha, billowing Annie's glance, said, "That's 
Righteous Cry. She's Charity's c hild. She's been helping 
out at Miss Olivia's house, down the road. Miss Olivia 
has been poorly and she needed someone." 
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"Why doesn't she eat with us?" Annie asked. 

Aunt Martha's forehead creased in annoyance. "Be- 
cause she's a slave," she said. 

"Don't slaves eat?" asked Annie innocently. 

"Please stop asking foolish questions and eat your 
supper." said Aunt Mattha shut ply 

Annie decided that people who lived in towns were 
really strange. She'd nevet even heatd of slaves back on 
Star Mountain. Natixe'ht had told her stories about 
famous battles between mbrs when slaves were taken, 
but that had been a long time ago, in the olden days. 
Why weie Chaiiu and Righteous (ay slaves, anyway? 
Had they been taken in battle? Weie the othei bla< k peo- 
ple on the plantation slaves? She looked over at her uncle 
who was quietly eating his suppet. He didn't look like 
a warrior, yet he had slave s. She wanud to ask more 
about it, but didn't date. Aunt Maltha was looking very 
stern 

The next day, Righteous showed Annie aiouud the 
plantation. They went out to the fields wliete the out- 
buildings weie. There weie bams, a winnowing shed 
where wheat was threshed, a smoke house where meats 
were c ured, and a tobacco bam. Theie was a sptiughouse 
where a stream bubbled uieuily and wheie you could 
drink cold water from a diied gouid. Then they walked 
out to where there was a row of small wooden cabins. 

"That's wheie we live," said Righteous, pointing to a 
cabin (hat sit in the shade of a ehinabetiy tree whose 
blanches were filled with golden bet ties. "My mama and 
me live there. All the slaves lives out heie bin my mama 
and me. we live together" 

Annie felt funny when Righteous talked about being 
a slave. It seemed wtong to het. She wondered if Right- 
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eous minded. When ihey left the cabins. Righteous 
asked, "You want to see my go it?" 

A creek ran through the meadow behind the barn. 
I hey walked through the meadow and at the edge of the 
creek, a nanny goat was (Topping grass. She was white 
and had yellow eyes. The goat watched as they ap- 
proached, a bit of clover sticking out of one side of bet 
mouth. 

Righteous went over and began scratching the goat 
behind her ears. As she scratched, the goat began chew- 
ing on the hem of Righteous's dress. Righteous ex- 
plained how Uncle William had given her the kid to 
raise. 

"He r own mama wouldn't feed her/' said Righteous. 
"So I gave her a bottle my mama fixed for me. She don't 
pay no mind to the other goals/' she said, rescuing the 
hem of her dress. "I reckon she figures I'm her mama 
now." 

"What's bet name?" asked Annie. 
"Joshua," said Righteous. 

"Joshua?" said Annie. "How (an bet name be Joshua? 
That's a boy's name." 

"Don't (are," said Righteous, again pulling her skirt 
away from Joshua. "Joshua is my lavot ite name and this 
goat s name is Joshua " 

Annie shrugged. "Well," she said, "she's yout goat 
and I reckon you tan name hei anything you want." 

"That's right," said Righteous. "1 teckon I can " 

Joshua followed them back to the garden gate behind 
the house. Annie's new kitten, whic h she d tiamed Rum- 
hlegumption, came* out to greet them. Then, Rumble- 
gumption saw Joshua. She slowed her steps, her tail held 
high in the air. She took a few sideways steps, dancing 
up to the goat as though she was s<|uate-danc ing in the 
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glass. Then, appaieiilly de( iding that goafs were safe, 
she sal down at Joshua's feel and began washing her 
paws daintily as though meeting a goal was an everyday 
oc c ut rem e. 

Then the gills walked ovei to wheie Charily was 
working in the gatden, hei bac k broad and strong as she 
seatc lied foi sweet potatoes. 

"Righteous," she said, when the girls were even with 
her, "Go feU h a basket and get me some onions. Mind 
you gets small ones. Mr. William don't like em big/ 1 

As Annie* helped Righteous dig lot onions, she asked, 
"How come you're named Righteous Ci\?" 

"\\ hat?" asked Righteous, wiping dirt off the onions 
and putting them itito the basket. 

"Where does \oui name < oine horn?" asked Annie. 

"My mama gi\e it to me," said Righteous. "It s from 
the Bible." 

Chanty overheard tlx 1 question, " 4 I he righteous cry, 
and the Lord heareihV she quoted. "That's why 1 
named her Righteous City.'* 

"Is vour name* in the Bible too?" asked Righteous, 
wiping dirt off her fingers. 

"Annie?" 

"Naw," giggled Righteous. "Risin* Fawn." 

Annie shook her head, looking over to where Charily 
was hoeing, the crisp sound of the hoe going "chink, 
ihink, think/' as she worked. 

"I never thought about where it tame from," she said. 
"My Cherokee 4 name is Aginagilu but nobody calls me 
that any more." 

"I like- it," said Righteous, shyly. "I think it's pretty. 
I ell it to me again so I'll remember." 
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Annie he 14.111 hn liisi dav at the mission school She 
had bulteillies in hei siomac h as she walked up the steps 
fo 1 he one-room Iol* sc hool house. Bei ause she was siai I - 
mg sc hool allei ihe oihei < hiMren, she had to walk into 
a tooin tilled with stiangeis. Sin* tiied to tiptoe, but hei 
shoes seemed to make an awlul laeket on the uneven 
Hoot. Students Irom the piiinan giades to the htL^hct 
glades weie all in the same loom. I he \oungesl ( hildien 
sat .it thr* iiont ol the loom and the oldei students at the 
hat k. Annie was given a seal neai a window in the mid- 
dle oi die loom. 

I he teae hei s desk sat on a high plaifoitn at the hunt 
ol the (lassiooin. A pot-bellied stove in one cornet 
wanned the atea aiound it. Annie later was to learn that 
the studenis' parents provided wood for the winter. This 
supply ol wood was (ailed "truck" and helped pay for 
the ( < ist of sc hool. 

Annie kept hei eyes down, scarcely looking around the 
loom. No one spoke. Then, a soli voice said "A .w'vw." 
and when she heard the Cheiokee word for "Hello/" 
Annie* felt better almost at once. 

The teac hei introduced hei sell as Miss Sophia and An- 
nie was sure that she was ihe- most beautiful lady shed 
ever seen. She was slender and hei hair was brown and 
shiny with golden lights. She wore a liny, gold watch 
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pinned to her while, starched shiitwaisl and when she 
walked, hei skirl rustled like leaves, Annie hieathed a 
sigh of relief. Maybe ibis school tiling wouldn't be so 
awful, afiei all. 

At mid-morumg, altei Annie bad been infioduced lo 
ihe < lass and bad been Riven hei lessons, a \ isilot entered 
the classroom, ihe man was thin and bad daik chiles 
under his eyes. He was intiocluced as the Revel end Woi- 
tester. He was in < haige ol ihe s< hool and was vety nice 

By the 1 end o! lb' 1 day, Annie had been rn a < opv ol 
ihe Cheiokee syllabaiy, which was ihe (ihciokec al- 
phabet with oddl) shaped symbols. She ahead\ knew 
thai il bad been invented by a man named Sequoyn, a 
mixed-blood Cheiokee. Almost overnight, the Cherokee 
alphabet made communication possible tot all the 1 peo 
pie. I lei molhei had laughl her lo lead and wvite and hei 
lathei had taught hei sums, but she wasn't veiv good at 
at ithmetic . She ate hei lone h that day with the 1 gill who 
sal behind hei whose name was (ioidic. Most ol the 
othei students were 1 (iheiokee, eitbei lull-blood, 01 
mixed-bloc id. 

I hat night, Unc le Williams told her that the Reveiend 
Won ester had just been released from prison. M 'l hat's 
why he looks ill/' he said, after Annie told him about 
meeting Reverend Worcester and bow she thought he 
looked sic k. 

"He spent two years at hard labor!" said Uncle 
William. 

Annie was shocked. She'd never know n anyone who'd 
bee n in jail. "What did he do?" she asked, ' Did he com- 
mit a crime?" 

"His (inly crime was in living to help our people," 
said her uncle. "He tried to support us in our fight to 
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keep out lands. The Stair of f.eoigia is trying to lake 
ihem away fiom us/' 

"He was arrested for trying to help?" she asked. 
'Yes," said I T iu le William. "And he was not the only 
one. But he is a brave, good man and a friend to the 
Cheiokee." 

Annie hadn't known that people could go to jail be- 
cause they weie friendl> with Indians. More and more, 
she leali/ed that there was a lot of tilings she didn't un- 
detstand. And most of them were worrisome, 

Annie and Righteous weie sitting in theii seciel place 
beneath the great, drooping branches of the oak tiee that 
grew near the banks ot the (reek. The new place wasn't 
the same as her beloved sunflower room, but it was still 
nice. Bees flew back and totth from the sourwood trees 
at the edge of the meadow to the tangled herbs in Aunt 
Maltha's garden. 

ii was a bright, November day with the warmth of 
siiminei in the sunlight. Kvei since Annie had come to 
hei uncle's plantation, she and Righteous had been be^t 
fi lends. She d nevei had a best friend before. She felt like 
she could tell Righteous anything. They'd been talking 
about Nanye'hi and Stai Mountain and how muc h An- 
nie missed it. And even though her untie and aunt were* 
good to het, she still missed her home and Natiye'hi. 

"Nanye'hi is verv biave," she* said. "And she's a ' Be- 
lt )\ed Woman" in the tube. She tan sit in council meet- 
ings, There's nothing she < an t do." 

Righteous shook her bead. "Sometimes being brave 
ain't enough. Annie," she said. 

"What do von mean?" 

Righteous told Annie about her own father. "And he 
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was l»a\r Mr was tailed t'sman and hr was a girai 
( hit ham in Ins vilLi^r in Atl n a." 

"Mow do \nii know" Amur asked, taking nit hei 
shoes and si m i( lung tun in thr soli glass 

"'(.aiisr I i t ine !iil)t i " dec land Klghlmus "Mr told 
mr when when when wr usitl m br with him 

"Hili mi w hai ask< d \min 

"HcluM hr was sold, whlspthd Kli'.hlenus She 
looked dow u, and w (I li I illli II si Ic L began thaw illg ill 
ihr soil t li th 

"N nui lalln i was \t'hl ash d \iinn . ill iIh Ik I on I in 
Ian 

"I'll huh." vi id K u»li h on i sh< looked mi i a I Vnme 
Wr was nil sold, \mn< Mow von in kmi w« im ti Ik m 
id I In Inst |>l,K c 

loi a mm mi it . \iinn w as so a in i iim I t It 1 1 si m < on Idn t 
sa\ anuhmg loi some Mason sin d ih\ii thought 
ahnut thai She'd \vm\ asked wh\ p< oph lioin Mm.i 
w cir h\ mg as sla\rs on hri iiik Irs | dan la lion 

"Hrlou All William hought us, said Kighitous, 1 in\ 
m.una and mr h\rd in anoihri plan I don I e\atll\ 
know wlirie I dunk Savannah I < l .»sL that s wheir Mi^ 
lei William hought us Snineboth rlsr Imiiii* hi Uiv 
daihh 

Vim it- shook hri head "No, Righteous," she said. 
" [ I i.i i < on Id n I happen. N < ui i.in'i hu\ and sell another 
I >n sou \oi am M ht'i tH'rsim]" 

Righlrous sighed derplv "Annie.' she said, "some- 
nun s sou a< is just pi, im thmih What \ou dunk being 
sla\e means It means soinebods owns mmi!" 

\nni< had ihr odd* si lerhng in ihr pn ol het stomal h 
1 1 V ' iv In m sou tome upon something awful in die 
wimmIs. something squinns Shr didn't undetsiand an> 
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<>l it. Could someone sell .1 prison? And wliv would hri 
own mule buy a person? 

"Why didn't >ou run awa\?" she asked "Nou could 
ha%e inn away to the woods. Nou <ould ha\< hidden 
someplau*. . 

"'Cause it \ou tun awa\, the patrnolleis p.rts sou, 
that's win," said Righteous. K\ri\bod\ knows thai 
Thr\ come alter you with dogs, mean ol' ird r\e dogs 

Hut Annie persisted. "How could someone sell sun: 
How'd they get you in the fiist plait ? I r|| me thai!" 

"I don't know," said Righteous, wnnkhng hei loo- 
head in an effort to remember "I don't innembri horn 
the beginning. I was onl\ a bitt\ bab\ I know m\ mama 
c ried a lot but it didn't help. I he\ sold us an\wa\. Me 
and mv mama and mv daddy /' 

Finally. Annie asked, "Wheie's \out dadd\ now? 
What happened to him?" 

Righteous shiugged. "I don't know. Mi. William lie 
tiied to lind him but he was gone. Somebody else done 
bought bun, I sped." 

Oveihead. the sk\ was robin's egg blue and their was 
not a cloud to be seen. OH in the lields, woikets puked 
the last of the fall crops, theii bodies bending and mo\- 
ing as the\ woikec! the lows. It seemed to Annie that the 
da\ had dimmed, that a < loud had passed o\ei die sun. 
Only there were no ( louds. 

"Come on, Righteous," she said, pulling on hei shoes. 
"Fin tiied of this plate. Let's go." 

Occasionally, Annie would take (Mil hei lieasiiirs; the 
beaded morrasins that weie now too small, the inagu 
roc k, and the royei let hei mama had made Ini hei As she 
held them she thought about how hie had been on Stai 
Mountain. "I wish the stupid go\eintnrnt would lea\e 
us alone," she whispeied to Rumhlegniupiioii who la\ 
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on hei hod, pulling solll\, "Ami I wish ihr uuk was 
ieall\ magic ." 

1 he stone gleamed dully in the amhei light ol the 
lantern. But no mallei how haul she wished, il seemed 
(hat nothing could make things light. It seemed like 
there was not enough magic in the wot Id to help the 
Cherokees. 

Annie was out in the chicken yaul feeding die 
chickens when Tucle William came out to the hack 
fence. He stood there, looking out o\ei the fields. Whe n 
she finished, she put the old pan hac k on its hook on the 
side of the c hic ken house and went over to him. 

"What's the matter, Uncle William?" she asked 
"Dotn you feel good? ' He looked awful, she thought. 
Theie were white lines atound his mouth and his hand 
shook slightly as he took hers. 

"I've just heen told that the government has c losed the 
Phoenix, the Cherokee printing piess," he said 
"They've taken control of the papei and foi hidden us 
printing of the news." 

Annie wasn't sure just how had that was hul fiom the 
way l T nele William looked, it must he had. "What does 
that mean?" she asked. 

"It means we won t be able to piint the news of what's 
happening in the Nation," he said. "We have lost out 
freedom of the pi ess." 

She knew about the paper Miss Sophie had biought 
copies foi the class to lead The Phormx, which was the 1 
name of tin 1 papei, was punted in both (ihetokee and 
Knglish. Mi. Bouchnot, who was the edttoi, was a (ihei- 
okee. T he piess was also the pla-.e when* then school- 
books wete ptinted. 

"Will somebody else punt oui hooks?" she asked 
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"No, Annie, 11 said Vni Ic William. And I'm aiiaid it's 
only a matf! of time uiilil the si hool is c losecl, too. We 
aren't going lo be allowed lo educ ale 0111 c hildicn." 

The newspaper was soon dosed as was the punting 
press. But the people of the Nation vveie not siletued. 
One night, tor the first time in hei life, Annie heard the 
drums, the ancient way of sending messages. It was a 
way of communicating that couldn't be stilled by the 
government. She stood out in the 1 limit vatd and way off 
in the distance, heard a diuin beating. It was et hoed h\ 
another drum, then another, until all ovei the hills and 
valleys the people heaiil the news. 

Annie listened and felt the beat of the (hums pulsing 
through her body like hei own heattbeat. l he (hums 
signalled the end ol the Chetokee Nation. 
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Head of Coosa 



Annie < losecl hei e\es, Inung Ihc \\,i\ ihe wind blew 
in si hei (ace. 'Mir hoises seemed Id IK ovci the mad. 
the tinv silvei lulls attached id I lie i i manes lingitig in 
I be ( old, < iisp aii. She and bo aunt and un< le weie on 
lhr:i way to visit John Ross, ibr duel ol the Chetokee 
Nation. The tiip Id "Head ol Coosa/' which was the 
name ol the chiefs house, was ball a dav s duve lioin the 
Kla< kteathei plantation. 

fliev enleircl the drive leading up to the < bid's house 
and Annie saw loi the liist time the white bouse thai was 
stinounded by maidens that in suinuiei weie tilled with 
loses. When she was intioduced to Chicl Ross and his 
wile, Quatie, Annie t ould baldly keep It 0111 slating. Mi v 
Ross was heautilul. She woie a sown ol sil\er\ silk that 
was the coioi of a mountain stieam and bei \oi<e held 
laughlei in it. The ibiel was short and sto< k\ and ver\ 
kind, rude William bad told bet thai Chief Ross was 
a mixed-blood who < hose to live as Cherokee. 

While the giownups talked, Annie was allowed to go 
loi a walk in the gulden. Because it was winter, tbeie 
wen no loses blooming but the gulden was Idled with 
ioIoi Red buds daited in and out of tbotny shrubs, eat- 
ing the hnghl mange Ix i iies. Si upprrtiong vines were 
gn|d< 11 ,md held the gtapes whose skins weie speckled 
w Kb luon/e spols 
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As she stood looking at the i^iaprs, Annie hcatil a \i 
olrnt sin irk l>cl i i tic I hei. She jumped and tinned (|iu< klv, 
hei heart pounding. There, ititcc 1 1> behind hei was a 
strange, glossy hitd with a blue neck, lie tiailed a long 
ttaiti ol lealheis and as she wate lied, he taised the tail ol 
his ieathets into a shimtiiev nig Ian, eat h hiilliaut blue 
feathei tenteted with a golden eye. Annie was tooted to 
the spot. 

As she stood then 1 , (Jiiel Ross joined hei. lie wasn't 
nearh as tall as I'm It William hnt his shoulders were 
broad and stiong inulei his blue waistcoat. 

'It s a peacock,' he said, smiling at hei surprise. 
Reat lung down, he pic keel up a lallen leathe r. 'Our peo- 
ple call these stat -leathcis," he told hei. Then he told 
bet the 1 Cheiokee legend ol slais being eieatuies with 
leathers. 

When she left to go home, tin duel ga\e Annie a 
sheath ol bulhant peacock lealheis. He and Mis. Ross 
seemed happ\ as lhe\ wa\ed goodbse hoiu the veianda. 
But the 1 next time 1 she saw the chief, he would be a 
hunted man and his beautiful home would have been 
taken o\er by straiigeis. Hie < Inel and Ins w lie would be 1 
home le ss in t licit own land. 

Moie jiul moie soldiers appealed in town I hen was 
ti lumoi that the 1 school would soon be closed and the* 
teaeheis attested, but only a lew people believed it. 
I hose* who did howeui, look theii chilehen out ol 
sc hoed and thee lass guw smallei and sinallei eae b week 
I heie was a tenible ice sionn t hr week beloie Cluist- 
inas. Annie awoke chuirtg the 1 night and heaid the tops 
ol the pute tiers popping like 1 luc e tac keis. In the morn- 
ing, the wot Id looked like* a lauylanel Ice ciystals shun- 
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mered 1 i tee diamonds on eath branch ol cadi liee and 
hung from the raves of the house like shining jewels. 

On Christinas Kvr, Annie and Righteous bundled up 
in shawls and caps and mittens. Untie William was go 
tng to the woods to rut the Christmas tree and they weie 
going with him. Annie 1 had never had a Chiistmas tire 
befote. In the mountains, her father had <ut hagiant 
houghs ol balsam, but they didn't decorate a tree. 

The grass crackled underfoot and the air was sweel 
with the scent of pine. They searched until they found 
the pellet t lire. It was a tall cedar with dark, leatlirn 
blanches. I 'licit- William put it into the back of the 
wagon. Annie could hardly wait to grt back to circulate 
H with the strands of berries she and Righteous had 
siiung. I hen, tiny white candles would be attached to 
the Inane lies. 

On Chiisliuas morning, Annie was given a new chess 
nl soft, rose-colored wool and both she and Righteous 
leceived new boots, especially cut from deerskin. Annie 
was suipiised because the boots were Indian boots and 
Aunt Maltha hadn't wanted her to wear Indian dress. 
Hill lately, Aunt Mai t ha seemed iliffeteni in a lot of wavs. 
ll was as though she had begun to like Cherokee ways 
and c usiuuis bcttci than she had in the pasi. 

On a tool, spiing night, Amur was sititng in ihe pai- 
loui snuggling with a bit ol rmbioiilri\ that hei aunt 
had begun tot hei. '1* v< i V \oiing gnl should make a 
sampler, 0 she'd said. Annie s was a scjuaM nl burn with 
the alphabet to be woiked in (loss stlti h and a insr (hat 
was supposed to be loin lines that lead 

AND Y()l f KACM UNI I I AM M \l 
IN CONHDKNCIv WW IHNI), 
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AND MAK" THEM FOLLOW A I \OLRCAI I . 
IF YOU ARK ALWAYS KIND. 

Fhe verse was from a poem by a lads named Saiali 
Josepha Hah 1 . Annie's lines looked moie like hen 
sc rate lung than letters. 

Jabbing the needle through the cloth. Annie made a 
iiiple knot and wadded the sampler into a hail. Just as 
she started to c tit the thread, Charily came into the room 

' There's a message from Chief Ross/' she said, [land- 
ing an envelope to Unc le William. 

Annie finally hit oil the thread and looked up. avvaie 
that the room had grown very quiet. I he ( ia< Ur ol the 
lire was the onlv sound in the loom. Lucie William 
finished leading the letlei and passed il to Aunt Maltha. 

' Thai s that, then/' he said, lismg and going ovei lo 
the fiie wheie he stood ga/mg into the Haines. 

'What's the mallei?" asked Annie, siiclclcnlv flight 
ened h\ I he was hei ink le looked. 

" I he State* lias taken o\ei even thing dial Chiel Ross 
owns," said Uncle William Mis voice was untitled and 
stiange 1 I he ( luel lias gone to I em lessee loi saletv . lie 
managed lo save onlv a lew o! lus p.ipeis ' 

*' I hev've taken evei villi \\f(f" asked Annie "His house 
and hoises? Kven the peacocks?'' 

" Kveiy thing/' said I f nc le William 

Aunt Martha hadn't made a sound She jusi sal, look 
ing down at the letter in hei hands ( »ooschiiiups popped 
up on Annie's arms. Chiel Ross was the most poweihil 
man in the entire Nation, li his home < ould he laken. il 
he could be threatened, what would happen to the test 
ol the Cherokee people? 

She recalled Nanye'his vvoids dial last night on Stai 
Mountain. "A great and heice wind will sweep ovei ihe 
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lands oi the Chemkec, killiUK and scatteiing <>ui people 
like leaves. " Was this wh.it Nanyrlu had meanl? The 
words held dulled in and nut ot hei sleep dial nielli, hut 
now she icmembered. Was this the rising ol the wind? 

One morning. Miss Sophia came into the classmnm 
and stood in lion? ol the ( lass. She was pale and looked 
unhappy. Theie was a hush in the room. 

'I have an announcement to make/' she said. She 
( leaied her throat. Her eves were bright w ith unshed 
teats. "This will be in> last day here with vou," she said 
soltU. "lam leaving the Cherokee Nation.' 1 

For a moment, theie was a silence in the mom as 
though someone had put a cover over it. No one spoke. 
A book dropped at the hac k ol the mom and someone 
coughed. I hen. eveivone began talking at once. Miss 
Sophia held up hei hand for silence. 

"I have been given a new assignment/' she said. "\ou 
all know how much I hate to leave. I have loved the 
Nation and I have loved you. This will he a hard thing 
lot all ol us. We must pray foi the Nation/' Hei voice 
hioke slightlv and she looked away. "I wish I could tell 
vou incur, hut I don't understand what is happening 
eithei. I he missionaries arc* being sent to a new sc hool 
and we will all leave soon. II God is willing, I will return 
to the Chemkee Nation. And soon. I hope, soon." 

Annie wondered if she would evei see Miss Sophia 
again. And she wondered too. why Miss Sophia, who 
was not Indian, could be toned to leave the place and the 
people she loved. 

Attn Miss Sophia lelt. Annie- began to hate school 
Most of the Indian students weie leaving and the new 
students were unfriendly and unkind. They weie whites 
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whose parents had been given Indian lands, They ailed 
its chough they, and not the Cherokee, belonged. 

But Miss Sophia would not give up teaching the Cbci- 
okee children. She was offered spate at Running Wateis, 
the home of Major John Ridge, a man called * 1 I lit 
Ridge/' by the Cherokees, The Ridge had fought wnh 
Andrew Jackson at the Battle of Horseshoe Rend, lie 
oilered Miss Sophia a place to live and a dassiootn lot 
hei pupils. But because of l T ncle William s disagreement 
with I he Ridge's politics, Annie was not a I hi wed to 
attend Miss Sophia s sc book 

School ended for Annie. Aunt Maltha began miming 
het at home. With Miss Sophia gone, Annie didn't mind 
being out ol school. For the test of the school veat and 
into the next fall, Annie and Righteous were taught 
together. 

On a day in Ian 1 September, Annie came in limn the 
meadow, when 1 she'd been watching as the bees Hew in 
and out of the bee* skeps, making what I'ncle William 
c ailed "a bee line*" limn the soui wood nees. As she we nt 
into the kite hen, she oveiheaid hei aunt telling ( lharitv, 
"It's getting Itatder and Itaulei to make life seem nm- 
uul." Rut things weren't nonnal Nothing was right. 
l ! nele William was so tiled that his eves weie red 
limtned and Ins hands shook slightlv. Men came and 
we nt at the house all dining the day and some times late 
at night. Annie was often awakened by the sound of 
hoofbeats on the chive outside hei window, There weie 
sec let meetings in I'ncle William's study and most 
nights, when she went to bed, she lie aid the 4 low imiitmir 
of voices until she 1 fell asleep. 




Chapter Seven 



The Ridge Group 



Yum ghltrird like suijai c i \ sl;ils imi Iriurs and in thr 
fields. VVoodsmnke rose in siiaitfhl columns into the sk\ 
and the sound ol carnage bells ian^ sweell\ in the (old 
aii. Vhvrv was a hvlmtj ol e\< heineni in town, mm h like 
thr r\< iiniu-iil ol a Ian 01 h'stival. I* vervone had i^ath 
vivi\ in ihr (own Mjuaie 

" I heir n ia\ \w si\ Inindird people heir." »aid I in lr 
William horn w line he -,iood on t lit steps ot the ( .mim il 
I louse. 

I lie- In si i»Iiiu|mi| ( In h>hi s l« a villi' I hi I In \\( A Ilk I 
assembled, awaiting tin sii-nahn le.iu I In \ writ tallnl 
' the Rid^e < »t • ni| b< « nis< I In \ i\ < m Im mr, It d into (In 
new leiiiimv Us \la|oi Unlt»< , w ho w as uiu • ul l In < In i 
okee leadei s. 

Their weir women wraiun» hiis, siumr, in i.ninnv < 
Men on hoiseha* k woo leaiheis hianled mlo iln n h.in 
and children laughed and waved io»ni when dm weo 
silting next to iheii moiheis in l he i .11 naf.ri \11nn and 
Righteous waved to them and one hllle y t u\ hlew Amur 
a kiss. 

The State ol (rrorjjjia had annoum rd lis plans to take 
over Indian lands and the ledeial f»o\einmeni had said 
that the Indians would he wise to plan to move to the 
west to establish a tint 9 ( Jieiokee Nation Some ol the 
people had decided that sime thry would soon have to 
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leave thru lands anvwav, thev might as well he- paid tot 
them, hven though (he pi ic e ntlrtrd wasn't tan. it was 
better than nothing, some said Thev also wanted to be 
able lo leave without troops to guide them as had hern 
threatened. 

Surprisin^lv, their weie no soldieis in town, 01 at 
legist, not in the s<juaie tliat tnunnn^. A man slipped 
thmitgh die uowd and joined l T tule William on the 
steps 

"( Ihief Ross!" cm la hue*! I T tu le William, when lie saw 
who it was I didn't think vou'd make it " 

"I had to/' said the < hiei. I had to sec m\ people oti 
then wav " 

(Jnel Ross had hern in hiding horn the atilhoiities 
since his house was taken o\<i hv aimed tioops. He rv 
plantrd that he'd < oine down Itoin I ennessee when- lit d 
heen ljivcii sale bulging, in otdei to see the Kidge (»ionp 
lease ioi the new ten I tot v. He wait heel sadlv as some ol 
the people' called out to him. Shaking his head, he said. 
I will newt lease* tins land \olnntanl\ Ne\ei!" 
"No! I," said I'ne le Willi. mi "Not while then' is 
hieaih in mv be>el\. I his is m\ kind and I won t give- it 
up " 

Altet the Rielge- t »ionp lelt. tilings sent ot settled down 
lot awhile. The government and die- State e>f (tee>rgia 
seemed te> hack awa\ Perhaps heeanse so many people 
had left, hot no one was (|tnte* sine. No erne* was ejnife' 
sure' e>l anything. 

I inallv, the- long unite i ended. It seemed l«> Annie th.it 
ove tni^hl the- Inane lie s oi the tors weir filled with liny, 
gtern hnels. In the woods, tatkins ol pussywillows 
gleamed soil and silveiv and tlte-ie we-te hlnehnels nest 
nig in the* tenee 1 posts. Do^wooel tiees bloomeel pink in 
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the woods and the outlines ot the hills were visible 
tlnough lemlei spting giowth. 

Annie was allowed to lake oil het thii k, woolen slot k- 
mgs and exchange thetn lot lightei ones ol cotton. Het 
winter dollies weie laid awa\ in a ttunk and coveted 
with caniphot. Aunl Maitha and Chanty began the an- 
nual spiing cleaning. Hut I'm If William held oil the 
planting ol new (tops although his neighbots began 
wot king in the lields in Mate h. 

In Washington, ( Ihiel Ross appioac bed Ftesident Van 
Hut en as he had appioac bed Ptcsidf nt Andrew Jackson, 
to plead ioi the ( ihetokees. Hut while Van Huren was not 
as insensitive as Jackson had been, it was to no avail. 
Covet nor (-ihnei in Ceotgia was insisting that if the 
Cherokees did not leave, he would send in the militia to 
move them. He wanted the Indian lands and lie wanted 
thriii now. 
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Chapter Eight 

Building Stockades 



The silvm. weatheied boaids ol ihegiist mill blended 
with the trunks ol the oak trees that suitouiuh'd it. so 
that it looked as though it had grown tlieie hv iheswdth 
tunning stream. Wild (less and mint giew along the 
hanks wheie the huge granite wheel turned, siatlenng 
silwt diups ol water into the sunlight. 

Annie and Righteous sat in the wagon waiting lot 
t'tule William. He had gone inside to haw mm lieshh 
ground and to pay the millet foi the gtinding. Hoisellies 
buzzed aiound the rumps ol the horses and the sun was 
dim tly overhead. 

"It's too hot to sit in this old wagon," said Annie, 
laumng hersell with her skirt. "I'm gelt in' down horn 
hete." She slid along the seat and jumped to the ground. 

"I don't think we ought to." said Righteous, looking 
ovet hei shoulder at the mill where the shutters weie 
< losed against the heat of the sun. 

"Why not?" asked Annie. "Come on. Righteous. We'll 
go wait in the shade." In the heal, Annie's hair curled 
softly at her temples. She sat on the bank and rolled her 
stoekings down around hei ankles. 

Righteous followed Annie ovei to the bank* ol the 
creek. The water was deal and tippled into eddies and 
tiny whirlpools. The ail smellcd ol mint and Iresh glow- 
ing things. 

M 
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Annie looked <>\ei al Righteous. "I low mine vouie 
a< lint; so tunny?" she asked. 

"I ami acting iunm," said Righteous 

"Yes, you an," said Annie. "And \on keep looking 
aiound all the time." 

Righteous mo\ed ( losei to Amur. "Annie," she whis- 
pered, "I tin lair. Sometimes von ad like . . . well. I 
don't know. Seem like von m a (drain. Von don't know 
nothin!" 

"I do too,* said Annie " I ike wh.it?" 

"lake voui mule ain't jesi gettin' coin giound in the 
mill." she said. "The} s a se< let meet in' goin' on. I heard 
Mistei William tellin' Miss M.utha. Martha*, he say, 
It's all right to lake them w ith me." 

"Nou mean us?" said Annie. 

"Yes. And Miss Martha, she sa>, It he's dnngeunis. I 
he's wot i in about them.' Hut he say. No one s gonna' 
hothei diem. I hey sale w ith me " 

"I don't believe it!" said Annie. ex< itedh . "What kind 
of meeting?" 

fust then. the\ heaid hoises (oining along ihe tiail 
leading to the mill. Two hoi semen appioathed and t\- 
ing their hoises to the pitching post, walked quickh 
inside the null. 

Righteous pinched Annie haul on the aim. "See!" she 
said. " That's Mistei Will I bonus and . . . and . , . 

"And Chief Ross!" said Annie 

"I.ordy." said Righteous. "And in bioad davlighl. 
(!' non, Annie. Let s move < losei lo the mill. Just in 

( ase." 

I he hairs lose on ihe bac k o[ Annie's ne< k. "Suppose 
the soldieis come!" w 

It was getting haidei and hatdei loi ( .heiokees to meet 
loi anv leason, Public meetings weu not allowed. I he 
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newspapet was t losed and the onh wa> the people ( nuld 
gel the news was horn sctict meetings. The mill was one 
place whete two 01 mote people ((Mild meet without 
causing suspic ion. 

Till watei wheel (leaked genll> in the heal ol the al 
temoon. Annie and Righteous lay on theit stomaths in 
the soli glass. "Righteous/' said Annie. Tin ieall> win- 
lied ahout Aunt Maltha. I think she's sit k. " 

"How tome?" asked Righteous. 

"Well," said Annie. "She just ads sit k. kind ol. like 
she's tiled or disappointed all the lime. And she prays a 
lot. too." 

"So does my mania." said Righteous. "1 tetkon it's 
'cause the government is gonna' take away hei house. I 
spec Miss Martha is scared ahout that. She- owns that big 
old house and the barn and the cabins. I wouldn't like- 
it if somebody took my home away." 
They will." said Annie. 

"Oh. yeah." said Righteous. "I lorgot lor a minute." 

A few minutes later. Unt ie William came out of the 
mill. He climbed back in the wagon and the girls joined 
him. He didn't say a single word all the way home. 

That night, after supper. Righteous and Annie sat on 
the front porch. Lamplight spilled onto the porch in 
golden squares and they could see Charity's shadow as 
she passed back and forth fiom the dining room. The 
whirring of katydids rose and fell. 

"Why don't we fight?" asked Annie. "We could dig a 
moat. Keep the soldieis out." 

"They's too many ol em," said Righteous. "We 
couldn't win." 

"How about il we all tan away to Star Mountain?" 
Annie asked. "ThtVd nevei lint! us there." She picked 
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up a small stone horn the ground near the steps. "Would 
(hill be cowaidlv il we ran away?" 

"I don't think so," said Righteous. "Il don't make no 
sens** )esl to sit heie and wait to be lo( ked up." 

Til talk to Uncle William/' said Annie. "Ma\be he's 
got a sec let plan we clout know about/' 

' I sbo' hope so/' said Righteous, pulling hei diess 
down tightly ovei hei knees and looking out at the datk- 
ened garden. 

"Maybe we could build a lot I like the one on the 
livei/' said Annie. 

'Wouldn't do no good," said Righteous. 

"You leikon lhe\ie really gonna' put us in those 
sloe kaclcs?" asked Annie. 

Righteous shiugged hei shouldeis. Out in the garden, 
lightning bugs flukeied gieeny gold. Honeysuckle 
smelled sweet and leinonv 

"I riou'l see how the\ can make us do that." said An- 
nie. "We haven't done anything wrong. Il isn't fail!" 

"I think we ought to inn away/' said Righteous. 
" '( lept I 'm sc and ol pallet toilets/' 

"I think they'd send the soldiers alter us," said Annie. 
"And the\ have guns." 

"Soldieis always have guns/' said Righteous 
gloomily. 

In the siudv, ( iharily stood in front ol Vm le William s 
desk. She looked at the papei in her hand, then back at 
I'ude William. The lamplight shone on bis face, show- 
ing lines ol gnef and sadness thai had not been there a 
veai ago. Chanty couldn't reail so she asked. "Mr. Wil- 
liam, does ilns paper say that I'm Iree in I he eyes of the 
law?" 

"\ es/ he lephed. " I hat s what it says. I have 1 Ireed all 
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im slaves. No one owns vou 01 Righteous. No our may 
e\ei call vou "sl;i\ r" t i^tiiii. Vou and youi child are free 
now." He looked down al Ins desk. "Now that it may he 
loo late." he said soltls. "Charily, I hope you will forgive 
inc. I should ha\e known, hul I didn't. I'ntil I felt the 
angri at the loss ol m\ own heerinni, I didn't realize how 
nuu h I had lakeu lioiu \ou and the otheis. Now I know 
just how precious heedom is. I hope vou can find it in 
voui heait to loigivr inc." 

"Mistei William/' said Chaiiti. "I do thank vou. 1 do. 
But you see, I was always lire. In my heal l. I was liee. 
But I thanks sou foi vom kindness. And tot making 
things hettei lot im child/* She* carrlulh lolded the 
papei, smoothing it with hei long fingers. "We don't 
have to wail heir tot ihe soldieis to c nine get us, We can 
nm aivav. Mi. William. I.otsol lolks have* run away to 
the mountains. We < ould do thai. We'd he like the little 
loxes, we'd hide til all is over." 

Ihe loom had daikened as twilight deepened. I'ncle 
William touched a match to the candle on his desk. It 
bloomed in ihe dusk, casting a golden light. 

"No, Chaim," be said. I must go with m\ people. 
Those ol us who sm\ i\e ihr journey will be needed to 
help lehuild a new Nation. I'heie will he chilchen who 
will lose iheii paients on the (tail. They'll need Martha 
and me. Pel haps we'll be able to stait a new life. Build 
a new home. Some ol out people aie already their. And 
maybe, just maybe. Maltha and I will lind something 
out theie. But then* is no need loi you and Righteous lo 
go. One (lime needn't lead to anolhei. Vou all weie 
hiought line against your will. Thai was toy doing. 
This was nevei voui home. Now. vou < an make a new 
life. It won't be easv, but al least vou woifl be locked up 
in the sloe kade. I ll see to that!" 
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He turned to the window and looked out ovn the 
fields. Mists had begun to fill the hollows and valleys, 
wreathing the trees in silvei veils. 

"Oh, but I will tniss this land, Chants/' he said sof 1 1\ . 
1 I his land is my heart. I will giieve loievei loi this 
plate." 

Then, horn the ( enter drawer ol the desk, he withdtew 
a small, leathet sac k. 

' This is only a small part ol what I owe you," he said, 
handing it to C dial i ty . 11 l ake it. It is hall ol what I own 
now. I'm putting it in your ran*. Make a new hie loi 
Annie and Righteous," 

Chaiity stood stiaight and tall. "Don't vou Itet, Misiet 
William. Those < bitten will be jest line. I hey got me to 
set' to it. And, Mi. William. . . ." 

"Yes, Chanty?" 

"Cod bless you. And Miss Maltha." 

Alter Chaiity had gone, Uncle William blew out ihe 
candle on the desk and went ovet to the window. Me 
watched the fits! stars bloom against the night sk\. Ihe 
moon rose 1 like a golden pumpkin, shining on the place 
where his heart dwelled and he 1 tonld not. 

The household was awakened rally one mottling 
when a rider came up the drive with an urgent message 4 
for Uncle William. Minutes latei, Uncle William lode 
down the drive as though something were aftei him. I he 
horse's hoofs se attend pebbles as he raced away. 

"What do you suppose it's about?" Annie 1 asked hei 
aunt at breakfast. She had seen her uncle 1 race down the 
drive earlier. 

Aunt Martha shook her head. "It's bad news," she 
said. "I < an just feel it." 

Ihe notice* had been posted on the* Council House 
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(loot. All hope was lost. (»o\cinoi ( .ilmei, horn I he c ap 
ital at Milledgevillc, had announced that the whites had 
the tight lo move onto Indian Kinds. I he C.heiokees 
would be forced lo mow. And the goveinm was being 
backed by the I'.S. (ioveimnenl. ledeial Hoops wete on 
theit way to New !■ c hota. 

When he leiumed liotn town. I'mle William called 
his household together 1 he woid was out* (ielicial 
Winfield Scot I wasonhiswa\ lo New l c hola. He would 
headquaitei al the Council House, using il as banacks 
fot his troops. 1 heie Ueie seven thousand I'.S. icguluts 
and volunteeis undei Ins (omtnand. And if this force 
were not enough, he could call on die goveinois of ad- 
joining states foi font thousand mote tioops. 

Vm It- William stood next lo the window in the study. 
" The government has slatted building stcx kades here, 
mi New Kc hota." 

"What?" said Aunt Manila, hei eyes wide with hot lot. 
*l never be lieved that! They can t!" 

"T hey can and the) are/' said I'm If William. "Thcv 
are building prisons loi Indians, lor us. The state is 
taking over everything— our homes, our fauns, oui li\e 
siock. And when everything is gone, (hc> plan to put us, 
and members of our households, into sloe kades. io 
round us up like cattle and then move* us west." 

"But William," said Aunt Martha. "John Ross went 
to Washington to plead foi us. Theie weie nevvspapei 
articles! Daniel Webstei spoke foi us! How can ilus 
happen?" 

"It's too late, my cleat," said I'ucle William. Liking 
Aunt Martha's hands, "li s too late. We aie beiia\ed ." 

Charity threw hei apionupowi hei head. 'Oh. sweet 
I ,otd," she c lied. "Oh, inv sweet 1 ,oicl!" 

Righteous leached loi Annie s hand. Neilhei ol iheui 
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said a word. They wnc too scaled. II the giownups weie 
tliis wotried, things weie ieall\ had. Annie had nevei 
been so higiuened in her lite. What would happen now? 
And how mud) time did the\ have betoie the soldieis 
( ame foi them? 



(fiadually. woul began to amve horn those ( !heiokees 
w ho had gone ahead with the Ridge l\ut\ to Aikansas. 
Their had been muih sickness along the way and some 
had died. But the people weie homesick, too. What thrv 
found wasn't what they'd hoped toi but it was loo lair. 
They had to make the best ol what was then toi them. 

All o\ei the < ountiv . people piotested the tteatment ol 
the Indians, but it did no good. The government had 
ordered the Indians out ot (peotgia. And thrv had to go. 
A Noung poet and philosopher unknown at the time, 
Ralph Waldo Kmeison, wiole a Intel to thr Piesident: 
" . . . the mercy that is that heaits heart in all nu n. liom 
Maine to (ieoigia. does abhoi this business. . . 




Chapter Nine 

The Beginning of the Trail 



Yellow kims twined mound 1 1 if posts on the lionl 
poo h mill tumbled .m i the ladings. ( mpping one <>• »'«• 
blossoms in ht i hand. Annie < Instil hei ews .intl look ;i 
deep hie, till 

• || smells like te.i." she s.iid blisslnlh . "mill some- 
thing else . . . something 

"Like heaven. " said Righteous. 

Ii was uiid-ultei noon and the das was so hoi lh.il down 
in ihe pond, tows siood lump-deep in the watei. Ihe 
(olion was high in the fields bnl llieie weie no woikers 
lo pit k it. I he fields siren hed out green and silent, the 
< niton bolls dolling the green like bits of snow. 

Rumblegumption lay stretched out on her hack, hei 
horn and buck paws in the ait. ouasionally turning on 
hei side as she lost her balance. Summer butterflies hov- 
eled over the mint hed but she ignored them. It was too 
hoi to ( base bullet flies. She dosed her eyes and stretched, 
allowing Righteous to scratch hei stomach. 

•Lei's go wade." said Annie, getting up from the 
steps. "I'm hot." She and Righteous were barefoot. Aunt 
Martha no longer insisted that Annie wear stockings. 

She stepped out onto the front yard and stood in the 
grass. Suddenly, she turned to Righteous. 

•'Something's happening!" she said. "I tan feel it!" 
Thiough the soles of her feel she fell something moving. 
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something big. I he vihi ;it ic his made hei scalp prickle. 
"Hurry up!" slit' said to 1- ighteous, "Come* led!" 

Righteous went out into the yard and she too. fell the 
movement of the earth beneath her feet. She pointed to- 
ward the horizon, past the fie lds that shimmered in the 
heat. 

'Something's on (tie!" 

A cloud hung low on the horizon. It was grey and ted 
and moved slowly in the afternoon heat. "Von leckou 
the town's on lire?" Annie asked, a sense of diead com 
ing over her. 

"I don't know/' said Righteous "hut I'm gonna' go 
get my mama. Von wait for me!" 

All afternoon, the people mde past the plantation. 
They came on foot, on nudes, some in wagons. Children 
walked with then inolheis, a lew held kittens 01 puppies 
in their arms. Old people sat in the hacks ol wagons, 
their heads down, then shoulders hunched. No otie 
spoke. Only the creaking ol the wagons and the horses' 
hoofs sounded on the warm air. The Cherokees were 
being led to the stockades belore making the long trail 
west. 

Holding on to the fencepost, Annie watched as the 
people passed by. She felt a tug on her skirt. 

"Get bark here," hissed Righteous, pulling her back 
into the shelter of plum trees that grew near the fence, 

" They'll get us too!" 

At some point, Aunt Martha and Charity had come 
outside and set up a table on whic h sat a bucket of cool 
water and dried gourds for drinking. Next to the bucket 
wete baskets of apples— the first of the* season— which 
they were offering to the people as they passed. 

Clouds of dust filled the air, making then throats dry 
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and raw. I he an was thick. A young soldier lode over 
to where Aunt Maltha was Idling gouids with watei. 

"Ma'am," he said, taking otl Ins tap. "Could I havt* 
some water?" 

Foi a moment, it looked as though Aunt Martha weir 
going to refuse hut then the soldier said. "It s for her/' 
pointing owl his shouldei to wheie an old woman lay 
in a wagon. Killing the gourd, Aunt Martha handed it 
to him and when he returned, he dismounted and again, 
taking oil his <ap, thanked her. His hail, where it was 
not powdried with dust, was blonde. 'We're under 
orders, Ma'am," he said. " This is not the kind ol work 
I signed up to do." 

"What's votn name?" Aunt Maltha asked, handing 
him an apple. 

"Burnett, Ma'am. Piivate John Burnett. Second 
Regiment Mounted Infantry." 

"You look awfully young." said Aunt Maltha. "How 
old ate you?" 

' Tin sixteen, Ma'am." 

"Does your mama know what kind ot woik you're 
doing?" she asked. 

"My mama s passed away." said the young soldiet. "I 
don't have any folks. The annv's m\ lamily now." 

"Well, it s not doing tight b> you," snapped Aunt 
Martha. " This is sons woik indeed." 

"Yes m," he said. "It gneves me to do it." 

'Til play lot you," said Aunt Maitha. "And foi all ol 
us." 

Amur didn't know she wasa>ing until she lasted the 
salt ol hei teais on hei lips. At the end ol the liist day, 
thev weie all tiled, duty, and bearish k. The lour ol them 
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walked slowly back up to the house, wondering if the 
next day would bring more suffering and pain. 

The stockades weie built on the outskhts of New 
Kchota. They weie like (amps hut with high walls made 
of logs with the ends sharpened. The Cherokees would 
remain piisoners until it was time for the long journey 
west. Then, the people would walk and ride, mile after 
lonely mile, all the way from Georgia to the Arkansas. 
Some weie put on steamers and transported down the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivets to the farther side of the 
Mississippi, when the) continued their journey by land 
to the west. Most howevei, went overland, ( tossing to the 
noitli side of the Hiwassee at a ferry, they proceeded 
down the livei. The old, the sic k and the smaller ckil- 
dien in wagons, the rest on foot or on horses. 

I .ong lines of people passed in front of the plantation 
loi days. And each day. Aunt Martha, Chanty, Annie, 
and Righteous offered cool water and apples. It was not 
much but it was what they rould do. During those days, 
Aunt Martlia wore a cloth wrapped atomic] her head and 
an apron that covered her from nc< k to ankles. It was the 
fiist time that Annie had seen her aunt when she didn't 
look perfectly dressed. 

At the end of each day, Aunt Martha's hair hung 
lankly from the bun at the back of her head Her dress 
was filthy as was her apron and theie were 1 thin lines 
down her face where her tears had made tracks through 
the dust. 

Finally, the people stopped coining by and the load 
was deserted except for an occasional scouting party or 
a few soldiers on foot. For some icason, Uncle William's 
family and household were not bothered. Perhaps be- 
< ause John Ross had told (ieneial Sc ott that Uncle Wil- 
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Ham was a man ol liis woid and (ould be misled not to 
try to escape. And too, I'nele William had already said 
that he planned to make the trip to the west. 

Plans were made lot the final departure of the Chero- 
kees. Now, except for a lew families near New Kehota 
and some at Ross's Landing, nearly all the Indians were 
in stockades. There weie neatly lli.000 men. women, and 
children and memheisol Indian households being held 

prisoner in Georgia. 

Then, just when things looked datkest foi the Chcro- 
kees. there was a ray ol hop' 1 - J»h" Ross was allowed to 
visit the (amps and to make a upon of the conditions 
to General Scott. Ross pioposed that in the lall the Chei- 
okecs he allowed to make the journe) on their own. They 
would he on the honor system to go. hut without mil- 
itary escort. Surprisingly, this request was gi anted. It 
was a thing that had not been allowed to the Creeks. 
Chiekasaws. or Seminoles. At this time-, too. Ross saw to 
it that conditions at the camps improved. 

The government was no longer calling the Indians, 
"prisoners." However, since their homes had been taken 
awav. that is what they were. Ross and other Cherokee 
leaders formed a committee to try to get some payment 
bac k for the land and houses taken from them. The peo- 
ple were allowed to submit hills to the government. 
Wealthy Cherokees billed the government for line 
houses, silverware, blooded horses, and fine libraries. 
And poor people sent in bills, as one woman did for the 
loss of "six due ks, a plaid c loak. a feather bed. a turkey 
gobbler, a set of china, two blowguns. a fiddle, garden 
tools, an umbrella, a coffee pot and a plow.'" 

Sine e Ross had taken ovei the overseeing ol the c amps, 
the people were not so sad. Geueial Scott cooperated 
with the duel in collecting equipment foi the- journey. 
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There would be 6lf) wagons, live thousand horses, and 
several boats foi ii\ei uanspoi tation lor (he ill and old. 
But no soonei weie piomi.ses made than they were 
broken. The government turned a blind eye towaids the 
Cherokees. The Reveiend Kvan Jones, a Baptist preacher 
who visited the stockades, said that the Cherokees weie 
"prisoners, without a dime to just il y the fart." Then, 
another promise was bioken. The people would not be 
allowed to navel wesi on theii own, but would be herded 
like cattle by troops. 

Iliey were supposed to leave in late Scptembei, but a 
summer drought wasted the land. Theie was not enough 
food 01 watei foi the animals to make the move. Chief 
Ross asked lot moie lime. ()( tobei 1st was set as the final 
deadline. 

Meanwhile, at the Blue kfeather plantation, plans weie 
being made foi anothei kind of move, one that dim il\ 
concerned Annie and Righteous, 




Chapter Ten 

The Plan 



The trackling file thiew long shadows against the 
lough walls of ChaihVs ( abin. The shutters weie ( loved 
against the night and the room studied i»l woodsmoke 
and drying herbs. In the fin-light. Charity's lace was 
grave as she listened while I'nc le William explained the 
plan to her. 

"There is one thing in our fa vol." he said. "Annie 1 has 
never been listed as a permanent membei of this house- 
hold. I've been veiy careful not to list bet. And vou and 
Righteous air now free blacks, There is no eaithh iea- 
son why vou all should suffer the fate of the Cheiokees." 

From where she sat near the fire, Annie listened can - 
fully. Something was wrong about all this, she thought. 
Why should she be allowed to go free when Uncle Wil- 
liam and Aunt Martha faced the trail with the others? 
"I can't!" she- blurted out suddenly. "It's not fail!" 
1'nde William turned to her. "We've talked about 
fair befoie, Annie," he said. "Fait has nothing to do 
with it. We have to deal with what is. l'here are enough 
people at lisk already. You needn't be. I brought you 
hen- from yom home. Now, I'm going to help you go 
bac k." 

"Hut ..." she began. 

"No, Annie," he- said firmly. "li s settled. Vou and 
Righteous will make ;i tun for it. Soon. Charity will 
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follow. We've made arrangements with a nice family 
who will help hei when the time comes. It will he easier 
il you and Righteous go first. The three of you traveling 
together would be too suspicious. This is all a risk. But 
you're brave. And you're a child of the mountains. Agi- 
nagili. You need to go home now." 

"But it's running away!" she said. 

"No!" said Uncle William fiercely. "It's running to. 
It's not the same thing." 

"You won't think I'm turning my ba(k on you?" she 
asked. 

"No, my dear. You will be faring the mountain. Stai 
Mountain is your home." He came over and took hei 
hands in his. "It will make me happy to know thai at 
least a part of me will be here in the land of out people. 
You will be that part of me." 

"Why isn't Charity going with us?" Annie asked. 

"I've told you," he said. "She'll come Intel." 

"I'm gonna' stay here for a little- while," said Chaiih 
"I need to help Miss Martha. When she's bettei, and not 
leelmg so bad about everything, Til come to you all." 

"But what if you can't find us?" wailed Righteous, 
speaking for the first time that night. "What if you lose 
us?" 

Charity took Righteous into her arms. "I won't lose 
you, c hile," she said. "No matter what, no matter where 
you are, I'll find you. This ol' earth ain't big enough to 
hide you fioin inc." 

Annie mined to Righteous. "Well lind our way 
home," she said, with mote conviction than she felt. 
"Don't you wony. We'll get back lo Stai Mountain and 
Nan\ch\ % and (ihaiih will (ome too." 

The plan was lot the t;iils to leave* befoie dawn on a 
(eitain da\. Hies would ude the ha< k paths and little- 
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known trails up to the mountains. There Will Thomas, 
whose Cherokee name was Wil-l'sdi. or "Little Will." 
would meet them and take them to his mother who lived 
with him at Qualla, on the banks of the Oconalultec 
River. Little Will, who was white, had been adopted b\ 
Chief Yonaguska (Drowning Bear), after the death ol 
Will 's father. He had learned the Cherokee language and 
when he grew up, he moved with his mother to Qualla. 
He owned five trading stores and was one oi the best 
friends the Cheiokees had. As a lawyer, he was able to 
help them with their legal problems, like buying land 
and owning gold, both of which were iorbidden by law 
now. 

At his store, Annie and Righteous would get the sup- 
plies they would need for the winter on Star Mountain. 
Then he would escort them most ol the way up the 
mountain to where they'd be safe. 

' The first part of the journey you'll have to make 
alone," said Lucie William. "Little Will has othei ob- 
ligations. Thru- aren't enough people to help those tr\- 
mg to est ape. lint he'll inert you and you'll be sale with 
him. He has piopeity in the North Carolina mountains 
and he's acting as agent lot the Cherokees who have 
managed to cm ape- to the lulls, Because he's white, he 
<an hu> piopeity. He buys it in his name, but it belongs 
to the Indians. He's a good man and a good friend." 

"Will we gel to meet his lather, Chiet Yonaguska}" 
asked Annie. 

"I imagine so," said I 'tide William. "His home is 
tight across the liver from Will's place." He explained 
that Chiel Yonaguska was a powerful chief. That he was 
a peac e c hiel and counselor. "He is a powerful speaker." 
said Him le William. 

A cold wind blew out of the hills, chilling the land 
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and bringing color to the trees. The days grew shorter 
and the nights longer. Fires burned in the fireplaces and 
nearly every night Tiule William and Aunt Martha 
talked long into the night. 

There was a feeling of sadness over the land that was 
so strong Annie felt she could reach out and touch it. 
The very air seemed heavy with despair and unhappi- 
ness. Everyone was hoping for a miracle that would save 
the Cherokees; a miracle that would allow the people to 
remain in their own land. And the land was especially 
beautiful that year. Perhaps it seemed more beautiful 
because it was the last autumn the people would see in 
Georgia. But time moved on and grew short. 

Aunt Martha began packing the supplies the girls 
would need for the journey. There were hard-baked 
breads, dried venison and beef, honey, sunflower seeds, 
and dried fruits. She showed them how to soak the fruit 
overnight so that it would be plump and good. When 
Annie saw the sunflower seeds she remembered her own 
sunflower room. "God s gold," her father had called the 
flowers that followed the sun. 

"We can t oack too much." said Charity, "because you 
have 1 to travel light. But it will last you 'til you gets to 
Qualla." 

Charity wrapped cornmeal in c loth bags that had been 
coated with wax to keep out moisture. She packed tin 
c ups, a sharp knife, a small frying pan, a box of matches 
called "Lucifers." and a few sweet potatoes that they 
could bake in the cam pf ire. "You don't want to take too 
much/* she said t and as soon as the words were out of 
her mouth, her eyes got teary and she went quickly out 
of the mom. 

They wen* waiting for (he rains. Uncle William had 
said that when the rains came, there would be so much 
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going on in prepatation for the Cherokees' journey thai 
(he gills could slip away unnoticed. Day after day, an 
entile people waited and watched for rain. 

Then, late one night. Annie heard a light pattering on 
the tool. From the distance, came the low ^rowl of 
thuudei. It had begun. The rains began softly, the great 
heavy drops making rings in the dry. dusty earth. It 
rained harder and the wind blew, banging the shutters 
against the house and waking the members of the house- 
hold. Streams filled and swelled and ponds grew deeper. 
Trees loomed black against the sky and tree frogs sang 
all night long. The air freshened and smelled sweet. 

Annie lay in her bed listening to the rain. She thought 
about how far Star Mountain was and how lonely and 
long the path leading back. Pulling the<overlet over her 
head, she was grateful for the warmth of Ruirsblegump- 
lion, who lay stretched along her back. 

Aunt Maltha stood behind Annie as she sal in hont of 
the looking glass. "We have to change youi appeal - 
an<c." she said, as she cut Annie's hair. "You will look 
less likr a Cheiokee with your hair c ut short. And it will 
glow b.K k. What's important now is that yon attiact as 
little attention as possible. If anyone sees you. you want 
litem to think you re a Scot, like your father." 

Annie tan hei fingers through her short, cropped hail 
and thought. No. they won't think I'm a Cherokee gill. 
They'll think I'm a Cherokee boy. Still, anything to help 
them esc ape. 

The rains stopped. I'ncle William locked himself in 
hi-, study going over the map he'd drawn up loi them 
with Mr. Will's help. Aunt Martha pac ked and ic-packed 
Annie's things. Finally, she went to her room, returning 
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with a small Bible that she placed on top of Annies 
coverlet. 

"It was mine when I was a gill," she said I want you 
to have it/' 

Righteous said a teailul laiewell to Joshua. Annie 
looked for Rumblegumption, hut in the mvsieiious way 
of cats, she d disappeared, upset and knowing thai some- 
thing was wrong. It's all too haul, Annie ihoughl, light- 
ing bark tears. Nothing s supposed lo he this haid. 




Chapter Eleven 

A Cabin in the Woods 



I he slats were still blooming >« ,,u ' (, ' n, > morning sk > 
when Aunt Martha (ante to awaken Annie. She stood in 
the doorway, a lamp held high, its light spilling gold 
over her black dress. 

"It's time, Annie,'' she said soltly. 

Annie felt as though she'd been awake loievei. She 
mumbled sleepily. "It can't be. I just got to sleep.'' 

"Still," said Aunt Martha. "We have to hurry before 
Hist light." 

l-inally. everything was it) teadiness. Aunt Maltha and 
I'm If William stood together at the bottom of the steps. 
Aunt Martha was pale in the light horn the lantern, but 
she was (aim as she look Annie into her anus. Smooth- 
ing batk Annie's newly cropped hail, she whispered. 
"Go with God. Annie." Then, her mouth went ( rooked 
and she blinked back tears. 

Charity held both girls to her ample bosom. "I ll be 
l heir soon." she said. "Don't you worry." Righteous 
( lung to her mother, then stepped bac k. She was wearing 
a dark shawl that covered her from head to hem. Sus- 
pended on a (ord around her neck, was the bag of coins 
that would pay for the supplies they'd have to buy at 
Qualla. The coins were heavy and from time to time, 
she'd reach up and touch the bag to make sure it was still 
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there. She looked over at Annie as Uncle William 
brought the horses around to the front. 

"I think I'm gonna' throw up," she whispered. 

"No, you aren't," Annie whispered back. "II you do. 
I will, too, and I hate it." 

Then Annie threw her father's old taiian ovei the sad- 
dle. In her pack, she had the maps and the magic t<>< k. 
Now that she was going home, maybe she would hnd 
out just what the magic io<k was loi and why u was 
magic. // it was magic, she thought. 

Uncle William took Annie in bis aims. "It s good that 
you're returning to Star Mountain and tXauyr'hi. lie 
strong and true to your heritage. It's a proud one." 

Annie's heart was healing like a biid in her breast. She 1 
could barely breathe. Then, as Uncle William held the 
stirrups for her, she mounted her horse. Turning then 
Uncle William pic ked up a slender stalk of the yellow 
rose that in summer tumbled in silken bells over the 
front porch. Bare now, its roots were carefully wrapped 
in burlap. 

"Plant this by the cabin door." he said, "and in spring 
when the roses bloom, remember us." 

At the edge of the lawn, Annie turned and looked 
back. The big old house was dark except for the lantern 
on the porch. She waved goodbye and as she did, heard 
Righteous hiccup, trying to keep back her tears, 

The girls rode into the woods while the dew was 
silvery and where mists hung low in the ttees. Pine tiees 
glistened with silver drops dial tell ;is ihey lode beneath 
the branches. 

Uncle William had gone o\ei ihe map with diem \ei\ 
carefully, marking their wa\. I hr\ planned In sia\ oil 
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the main roads, riding through fields and woods and 
along little-known Indian paths. 

At dusk on the first night, they slopped at a natuial 
clearing in the woods. Annie watered the hoiscs while 
Righteous gathered firewood. As she looked atound. An- 
nie felt that the woods were closing in. It was the time 
of day that she dreaded most, when everything seems 
distant and lonely. She wondered if Righteous felt the 
same way. 

They placed their blankets by the fire and ate theii 
supper of bread and honey and < heese. 

"Well." said Righteous, licking honey oil her fingers, 
"we got this far." 

"Yep." said Annie, "we sure did." 

"Guess we ought to go to sleep." said Righteous, look- 
ing over her shoulder at the dark woods behind them. 

"1 reckon." said Annie. She was so tiled she could 
hardly move but she was afraid 10 lie down. "Let's get 
a little ( loser to the fire." she said. Tin cold." 

"Me too." said Righteous. 

Annie had just closed he r eyes when she heatd a soft 
rustle in the woods. "What was that?" she said, sitting 
up. 

"I don't know." said Righteous, hastily pulling hei 
blanket over hei shoulders. "What did it sound like to 

you?" 

"Something moving . . ." whispeied Annie. Hie hail 
on her arms prickled and she could haidK swallow. 
Righteous moved closer to hei. "Annie." she whispeied. 
"look, over there at the edge ol the c leaiing. Do you see 
something?" 

Annie peeted into the daikncss. 1 lu ll she. Ion, saw il. 
A paii of red eyes watched (hem, the l<»»k unblinking 
and steady. 
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"Oh. l.oidx/' said Righteous, pulling hei blanket 
oxci hei head. "It's Roiina' get us!" 

The eves came nearei and a low shape cased toxvaids 
them. As Annie xvatc lied, ho/en will] leai, the thing diew 
( losei and ( losei. Just when she though! her brain would 
explode, the tiling (ame into the light. 

I he possum waddled mil into the light, her babies 
( linking to her (ail like liny, naked mice. For a moment 
she stood blinking in the fhclight. Mien, nose twitch- 
ing, she turned and disappeaied inio the woods. 

Annie lei hei breath out with a iush and fell bai le- 
w-aids. Righteous struck her head out horn hei blanket 
just in lime to see the possum waddle oui ol si^ht. "Oh, 
Annie!" she < i ied. "Oh. Annie!" 

I hex laughed until iheii sides him (hen fell asleep 
and awakened with the fiist bud call. 

I he ncxi fewdavs ibex aioseeailx, liaxeled during the 
da\ and tesied in the e\ening. They ••ode easily through 
pine loiests wheie the giound was carpeted with brown 
needles that mullled the Ileuses' hoofs. Brooks rushed 
horn deep < aveins in the eailh and bubbled to the suifacc 
in < leai, cold siieams. And hearts-a-poppin' bloomed in 
I he hollows. 

Bitdsong was bughi. I hex heaid the 4 call of the wild 
geese as ihex Hew in x-lonnalion at loss t hr skx. And 
once, on a moonlit night, they saw wild swans flying 
against a silvei moon. 

As t hex iiaxeled. Annie lound heisell lemembering 
mmeand nioic things. As hei exes giew sharpei and she 
hei ame awaie ol the xvax ol the ivnods, she saw signs. 
HalMoigottcn ihings came back to her. things sliced 
been taught bv hei mothei and bx Xanw'hi. Annie 
lound the signs that had been led bx otheis on the trails; 
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scen t walkings telling ol dangei, a small stick limine 
caiveel on a n '<•. a pile of stones that told ol a safe place 
to sleep. The Indians had their own road signs and their 
meanings weie hidden from other eyes. 

One da\. Annie and Righteous entered a grove ot 
beech ttees thai weie golden and translucent. Annie 
tinned to Righteous and plated her finger over her lips. 
Pointing ahead, she showed Righteous the remains of a 
village Vines incw thi< kl\ in the tops of anc ie nt apple 
ttees .md the jetiuins ol gaidens were outlined by fallen 
|en< es. 

'It's like the lullahuwc'." said Annie. "Von can al-. 
most heal (he people 1 who once lived here." 

Ostihead, the sk\ giew daik and thunder rolled 
tlnongh ihe hills, its sound echoing honi hill to hill. 
I he wind detuned, sending c loads sc udding ac loss the 
sk\ and bending tiers and hushes to the giound. 

•\Ve\e got to find sheltei!" said Annie-, the wind 
blowing hei hail and whipping the hi am lies oveih<ad. 
"Let's lide a little laithei. mayhe theie's a cabin wheie 
we tan wait out the- stonn." 

I'm le William had told hei that often new settlements 
weie built neai the site ol old ones. She was hoping 
thev'd find a cabin still standing that would offei them 
sheltei. 1 he Hist chops ol rain began billing and in a few 
minutes, thev weie both soaked. Annie's boots weie 
soggv and sejuisln and hei hair was plasteieel to hei 
head. A rainchop nenibled on the tip ol Righteous' nose 
and she slmcied in the cold. 

Then, a few yaids awa\. the\ spied a cabin neaih 
hidden in a shelteiecl cove-. ()nl\ the wind, blowing the 
blanches ol the trees, levealcel its piesence. It woie the 
lonelv look ol all empt\ houses, as though it weie wait- 
ing fen someone oi something. No smoke iiuleel bom 
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the chimney and (he windows were shuttered and dark. 
But a flower bed near the doorway, where a few late roses 
still bloomed, showed that someone had recently lived 
there. 

Cautiously, they approached the cabin. There was a 
lean-to tucked away in the trees. Inside, were iwo stalls 
and the hay was still fresh as though it had been iccently 
stored. Leading the horses inside, the\ ted and wateied 
(hem. Then, when the animals wen- caiecl toi, the girls 
made a dash through the iain lot the < abin. 

They lan up the wooden steps and stood on the Iront 
poic h. As Annie iea< lied to kno< k on the dooi. she saw 
the taint markings o\ei the hotel. I he\ u otild have been 
o\erlooked unless \ou knew what \nu weie looking toi 
and how to read them. 

"This is a Cheiokee house,' she told Righteous, 
pointing out the maikings. 

"It's like Moses tellin" (Ik people to maik thev 
houses." said Righteous, "when the angel was gonna' 
passover." 

Annie's heart was pounding as she i cached foi the 
Iat( h. 

"Maybe we'll be sale here," she said. At hei touc h, the 
door swung open and thev stepped into the gloomy 
loom. 

After the noise of the pelting rain and the wind, the 
cabin seemed especially quiet. In the dimness, they saw 
that on the hearth was a small pile of logs and a basket 
ol kindling. Qui< kl\ , they looked up into the loft and at 
the kitchen oti the back of the housv. All was quiet. But 
thcie were still quilts on trie bed and pans in the kite hen. 

Neat the fiieplacc was a settle and in liont ol it, a 
hrightlv-c oloM'd tug. In one cornet, a child's rocking 
horse moved gently in the diafl liotn the door. 
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• Lock the dooi. Righteous." said Annie, scrambling 
in hei pack lor mat< hes. >t . 

•It sure looks like these folks left in a bis burn , said 
Righteous, drawing the lauhstring inside and making 
ihe door sec lire. "Didn't even get to take they things. 

-J hey were probably running ahead of the patrols, 
said Annie. "Still, nothing s been bothered. 1 don't think 
the soldiers have tome this far up into the hills." 

In a lew minutes, the fire was darkling and popping, 
making a rosv glow against the cabin walls, l.atei tins 
hung theii wet < lothes to dry near the fire. I he> ate sweet 
potatoes baked in the coals and for the fiist tune in mam 
nights, slept undei a roof. 
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Chapter Twelve 

Soldiers 



The morning sun. stealing thiough the shuttcts. 

tone lied Annie's fate. 

'Wake up. Righteous;' she said, sleepily. 'We've got 
to go. The soldins might be on the wax." 

Aftci a quiik bieakfast. they put out the liie and began 
pa(king. TluVd leave the cabin just as the\d found it. 
vsith no tiate of theii having been there. 1 hen. while 
Righteous packed theii bediolls. Annie went out to the 
han-io to see about the hoises. She led them down to 
the stream that bubbled < leai and bright in the hollow 
at the back of the cabin. Tctheiing them so they could 
( ,,,,, the tendei glass, she went hack to ge; Rjr »'"» s - As 
she got c lose to the cabin, she paused, listening. 

It\vas too quiet. No hints sang. She felt a kind of 
uncase, as though something weie about to happen. 
Kick inside, she giahbed hei things and was turning to 
|c.,ve when she hcaid a noise outside that turned hei 
blood c old. 

"Righteous'. - ' she whispcied. chicking beneath the 
umdow and peei ing out thiough the bottom slat of the 
shuttel. ■'Something's out there!" 

Righteous tiptoed ovei to the hunt window. I heie 
u.is mowineilt thiough the tiees. Someone was (oming. 
•Oh. Annie." sh< said. "I think it s soldieis! And thcVte 
c oniing this w.u!" 
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Crawling along the flooi to where the rug lay, Annie 
said, 'If this cabin's like my mother's, there's a room. 
. . ." She flipped the rug back to reveal the trap door. 
"Quick. Righteous!'' 

Then, lifting the doot. they began thiowing down 
their bed rolls and blankets. Annie looked around the 
room. Had they left anything? No. 

Righteous nearly fell down the steep ladder in her 
hurry to get down to the root cellar. Then. Annie te- 
membered the door. "The front door!" she said. "Did 1 
lock it back when I tame in? If it's locked, they'll know 
someone is in here!" 

Bent nearly double, she ran for the front door, saw that 
the latch was off and then crawled back to the trap dixit. 
The sound of hoofbeats was louder. The soldiers were 
coming up to the front of the cabin! Grabbing for the 
ladder. Annie nearly fell on her head in her haste to get 
downstairs. At the last minute, she reached up to pull the 
door shut after her. Then, she opened it up again and 
pulled at the rug to cover the door. 

The cellar was pitch blac k. Feeling their way. Annie 
and Righteous moved as far away from the opening as 
they could, easing along the walls to the farthest cornet 
ol i lie loom. It smelled of herbs and roots and damp 
eaith. Righteous moved ahead. She made a tiny squeak 
as hei hand btushed against a cobweb. 

Oveihead. thete was a pounding of footsteps on the 
potc h. Thev could hear voices but couldn't make out the 
wotds. Annie reached for Righteous's hand and held on 
tight. Please, please make them go away, she played si- 
lently, please don't let them find us. 

The footsteps moved closer and giew louder The sold- 
ieis were directly overhead. Annie dosed her eves. She 
lould hardly breathe. Her heait was pounding so hard 
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she (ould led it beat in her throat . . . ker-thunip, ker- 
thump, ker-thunip. 

She couldn't tell how many soldiers there were. She 
thought nnl\ three but she wasn't sure. Footsteps moved 
at loss the room and slopped. A soldier was standing 
diicc lly oveihead! 

S<ai<vly daring to bieathe. the girls listened as the 
soldiers thumped away. Then, one of them returned. 

• There's no one here." said a voice. "They haven't 
been gone long, though. The ashes are still warm. . . ." 

"Let's go." said another man. Footsteps sounded loud 
and harsh as the men moved across the room and out the 
dooi. Then, their was a thumping as the men went 
down the steps. In a minute, all was silent. 

Slowly letting out her breath. Annie whispered, "I 
think they've gone." 

"Let's wait a minute." said Righteous. Then, turning 
to Annie she said. "Annie! The horses!" 

"They're down in the hollow." said Annie. "I don't 
think the) tould see them." They looked at one anothei 
in the dim room. 

"I want ni) mama." said Righteous. "1 hate this!" 
"Me too." said Annie. Then, listening haul, she 
moved towaid the steps. "We've got to get out of lieie. 
The\ might come back." 

Out front, Annie kneeled in the dewy giass and 
(becked the hoofprinis of the horses. "It looks like 
they've gone back the wa) they (ame." she said. "I think 
we've got a head stai t." 

I hev saddled up the hoises ami headed ba< k up into 
the hills. Annie thought about the possibiliu that their 
mitdit be othei patiols looking loi Cheiokees, hut she 
didn't sa\ anything to Righteous. No need to Man hei 
am inoie than shealt<\id\ was. I he\ 'd been le.ilh hit k\ 
Matbetheii link would < ontuuie. 



Chapter Thirteen 

Broken Tooth Gap 



The sun was almost directly oveihcad when Annie 
lookout the map to t ht\ k ihrii -path. Kven though theie 
had been no sign of soldiers, she and Righteous wanted 
to get as far away from the cabin as fast as the\ ( ould. 

I believe tiny was tonkin' lor a family/' said Right- 
eous. "Not for us." 

"I 'sped so/' said Annie, "but il they'd lound us down 
in that root cellar, they'd have taken us back anyway/' 
( ;hec king the map. she said. 'Righteous, the valley \ nut 
lai. Let's tide on and rest theie. " 

They had followed the path ol Wat Woman Cieek to 
the higher mountains, and weie now Hearing the 1 place 
that Vni le William had marked on the map for them. In 
the mountains surrounding the* valley then* was a gap 
that the Cherokees called "Broken Tooth." It was theie 
that they were to meet Will Thomas. 

I hey rode for another hour, As they tiaveled highei in 
the hills, the air grew cooler. The sun. shining thiough 
the brilliant gold and scarlet ol the leaves made it seem 
as though they rode 1 through rainbows. At a small tise, 
the trees parted and they were on an oveilook. an out 
cropping of the mountain. Dismounting. the\ looked 
out ovei the 1 va l le\\ which spiead out belote them in all 
its gloty. 

89 
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"Oh, Annie/' breathed Righteous. I he valley was 
washed in gold. The surrounding hills glowed with ( ol- 
or and a bright stream sparkled in the sunlight. Oft in 
the distance, the mountains shimmered in a blue haze. 

"We re almost home," said Annie. Her heart was lull 
with the look of her land. 

"I didn't know mountains looked like that," said 
Righteous. Before she'd actually seen them, she'd pic- 
tured mountains in her mind as sharp things sticking up 
in the air. But these mountains were rounded and gentle, 
their tops rolling like waves in the sea. And what Annie 
had said was true. The mountains seemed to smoke, lo 
tremble in blue ha/e. 

"We'd best go," said Annie. "We've still got to doss 
the stieam." 

Lain, as thc\ neared (he stieam and heaid the watei 
lushing o\ei rocks. Righteous said. 'Let's cat on this 
side of the watei." Rocks, smoothed b\ tunc and watei, 
wcic lound and white. The < leal watei lushed and 
tumbled ovci laige bouldeis and made whnlpools and 
watei tails. 

"Hue/' said Annie, ielie\ed that Righteous had sug- 
gested it. She too, was afiaid to < loss the swilth lushing 
wateis. On the map. the stieam haclifi looked neaily so 
huge. 

While they spiead a blanket and set out iheii lunch, 
the hoises c lopped the glass neai the watei s edge. The 
\alle\ was sun-warmed and fragiant. High oveihead. a 
few clouds weie scattered like slurp a< foss the pale blue 
skw Sitting c toss-legged on the blanket, Righteous 
leached up and untied the bag ol monev horn around 
her nec k. 

"It gets heaw," she said, rubbing the* bac k ol hei nec k 
where the cord had rubbed a lough place. Tm gonna 1 
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put it in my pack. We're not gonna" nun any soldiers 
now. And by tomorrow, we'll be with Mr. Thomas." 

When they had finished their lunch and had drunk 
from the clear, (old stream, they were ready to make Un- 
crossing. Packing up their things, they mounted the 
horses. 

"Ixi's go!" said Avuie. "It won't get any easier if we 
wait." 

Annie was halfwin across the stream when she heard 
a strangled cry. Looking back over her shoulder, she saw 
Righteous's horse move sideways, nearly losing his foot- 
ing. His eyes roiled wildly as he struggled to keep his 
balance. The waters tu.vhecl swiftly by him and Righte- 
ous was fighting to l.e*-p her seat. 

He's stepped in a >. Annie thought, as her own 
hoise snuggled throuj-.h the water. "Hang on! Righte- 
ous!" she ( lied. 

Righteous giahbed hei hoist- around the neck and 
< lung to his mane with both hands as she tried to steady 
him. He neat I) went down hut lought valiantly. Her 
saddle slipped sideways and as the water rose around his 
lump, the horse went deeper into the frothy stream. Un- 
pack tilted, then slipped. 

"Annie!" cried Righteous. " The pack! Oct the pack!" 
I'rging her horse forward. Annie tried to move ahead, 
to reach the pac k before it drifted into the middle of the 
stream. But her own horse wouldn't be turned. He rose 
out of the deep water and struggled up onto the bank. 

Righteous righted herself and her horse finally gained 
his footing as slowly, slowly, he moved out of the deeper 
water and towards the edge of the stream. The pack 
bobbed like a small dolphin down the middle of the 
stream unii 1 it finally disappeared nuclei the water. The 
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girls watched helplessly as the pack, with its precious 
ron ten i of gold coins, disappeared from sij^lit. 

Annie and Righteous lay in the grass, exhausted. It 
had all happened in a matter of minutes but Annie felt 
as if it had taken hours and hours. 

"It's all my fault," mourned Righteous. "All the mon- 
ey's gone and it's my fault." 

"No, it isn't/' said Annie. "It's not anybody's fault. 
Your horse stepped in a hole. He couldn't help it and 
neither could you." Sitting up, she took off her boots 
and poured the water out ol them. "I suie hate to put 
these wet things ba< k on." she said, wrinkling liei nose. 
They're squishv." 

Righteous looked like a hall -diowned mouse. Hei hail 
was curled in wet ringlets all ovei hei head and hei 
c lothes were soaking wet. 

"You're gonna' cute Ii cold," said Annie, lummaging 
in her pack tor the blue diess that Aunt Maltha had liist 
given her to weai. "Put i his on," she said. "You'ie 
gonna' look kind of dressed up, but at least vou'll be 
city." 

"I ie( kon so," said Righteous, going behind a tiee lo 
change clothes. "Sometimes it seems like nuthin' goes 
light," she said. 

When the hotses had tested, (he gills leadied them- 
selves lor the journey. The\ had to climb the mountain 
tiail (hat led to Broken Tooth Cap. There, they would 
spend the last night of theii journey belore meeting Mi. 
Thomas. 

"This time tomoiiow, well be sale," said Annie, 
smoothing the blanket undei the saddle. 

"I hope so." said Righteous. Then, she asked the ques- 
tion th.it had been wonying hei e\ei since die pack dis- 
appealed. "Annie, what we gonna' use loi money?" 
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Annie shook hei head- "I don't know. And I don't 
want to think about it." 

"You mad at me! I knew it!" said Righteous, 

"I am not!" said Annie. "I just don't know what to do 
and I don't want to think about it! We'll have to tell Mr. 
Will we don't have any money. Maybe he'll let us have 
some supplies and we can pay him later. But right now. 
I CAN 1 ; THINK ABOr T IT!" 

Righteous was silent on the wa\ up the mountain. It 
had been a long day and a had one and she wanted hei 
mama. And even though Annie had said that she wasn't 
mad with Righteous, in a way sheVas. She knew that 
it wasn't Righteous's fault about the pack. Still, the 
mune\ was gone. She lell angiv and ashamed that she 
lelt angn. 

The gap on (he vide ol the mountain was easv to sec. 
It lealh did look like a giant, bioken tooth, its edges 
lough and une\rn. It was a passagewa\ (hat led to (lie 
othei side of the mountain. And on that othei side was 
s.ilet\ and altei thai . . . home! 

I he gills made camp on an outuopping on the 
mountainside o\eilooking the vallev and the hills Altei 
lhe\ had gatlieied twigs and pirn-cones, the\ built a liie 
and s.i i with then bac ks against the side ol (he gianite 
ouU lop, looking out o\ei the hills. 

I he sun was setting and the mountains weie blue and 
pin pie and edged with the sun's ravs. Theie w as sue h a 
gloi\ on the kind that it seemed as though (rod had 
liaerd l he edges ol the mountains in gold and painted 
the hollows and the \ alley blue, then spiinkled the heav- 
ens over diem with golddust. Annie (aught hei breath at 
the beaulv ol it and Righteous ga/ed as (hough she 
couldn't see enough ol it. 
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Annie turned to Righteous. 'You Ye my best friend in 
the whole world/ 1 she said. 

"And you're mine, Annie Rising Fawn," said 
Righteous. 

The next day, Annie and Righteous moved up the 
narrow path that led up the side of the mountain. As 
they entered a copse of beech trees, a deer suddenly 
emerged from the shadows and stood perfectly still, look- 
ing at them. She was the color of the tree trunks, pale 
and creamy. The girls halted and waited. For a moment, 
the deer gazed at them with liquid eyes then, with a 
bound, disappeared into the woods. 

A little while later, Annie caught a movement out ol 
the corner of her eye. Her hope paused, his flesh rip- 
pling. Annie held out a hand in warning to Righteous. 
A leaf fell silently and caught in Annie's hair. Then, a 
horse and rider appeared as though from nowhere. 

'Tve been watching for you," said Will Thomas, 
smiling. 

In a high bed whose sheets smelled of lavendar and 
sunshine, the girls fell sleep, sinking into a feather tick 
that billowed around them like a cloud. The last thing 
Annie remembered was Mrs. Thomas covering them 
with a patchwork quilt that had all the colors of a rain- 
bow, and was made in the familiar "Indian War Bonnet" 
pattern. 
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The Magic of the Rock 



Annie awakened to the mouth- catering smell of hoi 
bis. nits. She looked over at Righteous who had bur- 
mwed nndei the <ovets. "Wake up!" she said. "I'm 
stat\in!" 

Ihessing <pii« klv. they went into the kitchen where 
Mis I honus was setting the table for dinner. They had 
slept .ill night and thiough breakfast. Mr. Will was 
standing neat the health and next to him was the tallest 
in. m Annie had evet seen. He was Cherokee and wore 
tiadttional diess ol bu< kskins. His gray hair was braided 
with the solt down of swans' feathers and around his 
link was hung a brass gorget, a kind of medallion on 
wIik h was i aived the figure of an eagle. 

■• | his is my lather. Chief Yonaguskar said Mr. Will. 
Annie and Righteous turtsied. as they'd been taught to 
do. |nst then. Mrs. Thomas railed them to dinner. 

Mis. Thomas was short and plump, like a little pi- 
geon She woie bet hail in a bun that was constantly 
slipping to one side. " These girls must be starved," she 
said, hustling aionnd as she put the food on the table. 
"Now, mine on. all ol \oti. I. vet y thing's hot!" 

HaHwa\ ihiongh dinnei, just as she was buttering 
;inothei sweei potato hist nil. Annie lemembered about 
the monev I low (ould she have lot gotten? Suddenly, she 
lost hei appetite. She put the bisdiit back on her plate. 
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There seemed to be a lump in her throat that the food 
wouldn't get past. 

Righteous, who'd been telling the thief about how 
Charity was going to come join them on Star Mountain, 
looked over at Annie. Their eyes met. Righteous quit 
talking. 

"Well, you girls surely aren't through eating," said 
Mrs. Thomas, when both girls refused more chic ken and 
dumplings. "You haven't eaten enough to keep a bird 
alive!" 

Righteous, when she thought no one was looking, 
slipped two biscuits oil the plate and put them in her 
poeket. Later she told Annie, "I figuied we might need 
'em." 

Annie knew she had to tell Mr. Will about the money. 
When the dishes are done, she told herself. The girls 
helped Mrs. Thomas in the kitchen, then when eveiy- 
thing was put away and tidy, they wont bark into the 
parlour. 

"Annie." said Mr. Will. "You and Righteous come 
with me. We ll go over to the store and get the supplies 
you need. I'll help you choose so you will have the pro- 
visions you need to carry you through the winter." 

This is it. Annie thought miserably. I have to tell him 
about the money. And, to her surprise, she burst into 
teats. 

Altei diving het leais and listening to Annie's story 
about the lost money, Mi. Will said, "Now. Annie. Did 
you really think we'd let you go without? Don't you 
wony about it. Kveiything will look brighter when 
you'ie home again. We have a gracious plenty here, and 
we want to share." His eyes were the color of smoke and 
were kind. 

Mrs. Thomas held out her hands to the girls "Come 
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on, now." she said. "Let's go sec what we need." She led 
the way to the store, which was ( on netted to the main 
house bv a breezeway. Out in the thicken yard, Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens scratched a! kernels of corn. 

In the store, bolts of brightly-colored material lined 
the shelves. Nearby were barrels filled with flour, corn 
meal and other grains. Tables held different kinds of 
furs; racoon, fox, and rabbit as well as the hides of deer. 
Indian pipes and a basket piled high with pigtail twists 
of tobacco sat on the counter. There was a drop for mail 
and messages, and maps on the wall tracing the trails 
leading to and from New ; < hota and Ross's Landing. 

Taking down several bolts of cloth, Mrs. Thomas told 
the girls to choose* what they wanted for dresses. "Come 
spring, you'll be pretty as flowers," she said. 

Righteous chose a c loth of pale yellow with tiny pink 
roses while Annie picked out a pattern of white with 
blue flowers. In a tinv voice, Righteous said, "Please, 
can I get some for my mama? She'll be here soon and she 
can make our dresses." 

"Bless your heart," said Mrs. Thomas. "Of course you 
can. How about this one? It's my favorite. I love the 
buttc /flies." And when they were through, Mrs. Thomas 
rolled the cloth neatly and tied it with string. "I want to 
send some seeds to Nanye'hi," she said, carefully pour- 
ing the seeds of "clove-pinks," and honesty plant into 
twists of paper. Then from her supply of spices, she- 
counted out three nutmegs, two cinnamon slicks and ;i 
precious packet of cloves, things that were piec ions and 
hard to come by. 

"I know that Nanye'hi will have most things in her 
garden," said Mrs. Thomas, "hut these things ;iie tare." 
Finally, when everything had been chosen their wete 
bags of Hour, sugar, oil for the lamps, salt, artel thread. 
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The girls* things had been pac ked and the supplies weie 
ready to be loaded onto a park mule. Annie hadn't re- 
packed any of her treasures. She wanted to show her 
turkey-feather coverlet and her nxk to Mrs. * liomas. 

Annie took her rock and coverlet and went into the 
sitting room. Twin settles faced one another in fiont of 
the fireplace and rag rugs lay scattered on plain wooden 
floors. Geraniums grew in pots on the window sills and 
there was a spinning wheel in one corner. Mis. Thomas 
was reading aloud the translation of St. Matthew that 
had been made by the Reverend Worcester and piinled 
at the Phoenix printing press. 

Chief Yonaguska sat by the fire, listening. 

For I was an hungered, and ye gave 1 me meat 
I was thiisty, and ye gave me di ink: 
I was a strange 1 !, and \c took inr in: 
Naked, and ye ( lolhed me: 1 was sick, 
and ye visited me: I was in ptison, and 
ye came unto me. 

When Mrs. Thomas finished reading, duel Yotia 
guska sat looking into the fire. " That seems to be a good 
book/' he said. "But it is strange that the while people 
are not better, after having had it so long." 

Annie sat at the chief's feet. She was holding hei 101 k 
and had been telling him about her sunflowei mom on 
the mountain. As she talked, she turned the un k towauls 
the flames, watc hing as tiny sparks glitteied in the light. 

"What do you have then 4 , Annie?" asked Ml. Will. 

"I'm not sure, sir," she said. "Nanyr'fn left it lot me. 
I think it s magic but I don't know how to make it 
wotk." 

"Let's see," he said, stretching out Ins hand lie 
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looked at it, then setting up. went over to the lamp on 
(he table. Holding it ( lose to the light, he looked at it for 
a long time. "Oh, my goodness," he said softly. He 
looked over at the chief who went to join him. A mo- 
ment later, Mr. Will laughed softly. "So, Annie. You 
don't know how to make it work?" 

Foi a minute, Annie thought he might he teasing her. 
"Nossir," she said. "It doesn't do anything." 

The chief laughed too, then he said, 'Come. We'll tell 
you how to make it work." 

Annie stood next to them. "It s gold, Annie," said Mr. 
Will. "Pure gold. Nanye'hi has given you magic. The 
earth s magic. You don't have to worry about losing 
your coins anymore. You and Righteous and Charity 
and NanyVhi won't want fot anything." 

Annie was astounded. How had Nanye'hi found the 
gold? Had someone given it to her? Somehow though, 
she knew she'd never know the answer. Nanye'hi would 
simply look at her and go about her business. 

"Mr. Will," she said, "Will you take care of it for us?" 
"That I will, Annie," he said. "You know, under the 
new laws, Indians are not allowed to own gold or even 
to dig it on their own lands. But this is old gold and was 
a gift. We'll see that you and the others are well paid for 
it. I don't know what it s worth, but it will be enough 
to keep you from worrying for awhile/ 1 He held the rock 
in his palm and lifted it toward the ceiling. "It's the 
earth's gold, treasure, and rewaid. It s like your sunflow- 
ers, Annie, touched by the sun and holding its essence." 

Chief Yonaguska went back to the settle and took out 
his pipealong with a deerskin pouch filled with tobacco. 
He held out the pipe for the girls fo see. "It is sacred," 
he said. The red stone of the bowl was caived into tin* 
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shape of a tortoise and the stem was covered with a shiny 
snakeskin. Annie handed it back to him and he packed 
it with tobacco. Touching a piece of straw to the fire t he 
lit the pipe. He blew the smoke towards the ceiling, in 
the direction of the sun. Then he blew the fragrant 
smoke towards the four corners of the room; the four 
directions of the universe and the four corners of the 
earth. He called upon the spirits of the Grandfathers, 
asking for their blessings for the Cherokees and for the 
people who wept for them. 

As the blue smoke drifted in the quiet room, the old 
chief closed his eyes and said a special prayer for the girls 
and for those they loved. 
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Chapter Fifteen 

Return to Star Mountain 



The rooster crowed ihe girls awake just before dawn. 
The sky was (he color of a pearl when Annie awakened. 
She had butterflies in her stomach. Today was the da\! 
She looked over at Righteous who was pretending to In- 
asleep. 

"Righteous," she said, "we'ie going home to St.n 
Mountain!" 

After a breakfast ol eggs, sausage ♦ and bis< mis. the\ 
were ready to leave. They said their goodbyes to Mts 
Thomas and to the chief. Led by Mr. Will on his spotted 
Appaloosa horse, they rode out into the soft mottling 
light. Chief Yonaguska and Mrs. Thomas waved good- 
bye from *he front porch. 

The air grew cold as they rode higher and highct up 
into the mountains. Fir trees were thick and fragrant and 
held beads of moisture like tiny pearls in then sptingy 
branches. Annie remembered the ride down the moun- 
tain when she and Uncle William had ridden to New 
Echota. It seemed like a long time ago. 

Righteous was worried about her mama. Had she left 
New Echota yet? As she rode up the mountain path, she 
wondered what lay ahead for her. She was going to a 
place shed never been before and was tailing home. It 
was Annie's home but would it be her home too? 
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Shadows weir stealing down the side of the mountain 
when they approached the path leading to the cabin. 
Annie could hardly breathe, she was so scared. What il 
Nanye 'h i weren't there? What ii the cabin was empty and 
cold? What if the sheep were gone, and the chickens? 
What would they do? Where would they go? 

They rounded the c urve in the path. l T p ahead. Annie 
saw the cabin. A plume of smoke rose from the chimney, 
and through the shutters a lamp glowed. Then, the front 
door opened and a slender figure stepped out onto the 
porch. 

"Nanye'hiV cried Annie, getting down from her horse 
and running up the path. "Oh, Nanye 9 hi, I've corne 
home!" 

That night. Annie sat in her father s old roc king c hair, 
gazing contentedly around the familiar room. Sweet 
herbs hung from the rafters and her mother s loom stood 
in its corner. Sweet potatoes were baking in the coals. 
Firelight danced on the walls and glowed on her father s 
dulcimer, which held the wind in its strings. Home, she 
thought drowsily, Home at last. 

Over the next few clays, Annie and Righteous explored 
every inch of the place. Annie showed Righteous the 
sheep and the slurp barn and where her sunflower loom 
used to be. 

"We c an do it again/' said Righteous, walking atomul 
the square. 

Annie shrugged, "1 don't think so," she said. 

They picked wild grapes, the sweet gteen snippet- 
nongs whose skins were thick and flecked with gold. 
They ate so many their lips itched. After the fiist tealK 
heavy frost when the earth was silver, they picked tipe 
persimmons and Nanye'hi ' made jelly that was pink and 
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sweet. She showed them how to make pumpkin bread 
and then took them down to the meadow where the bee 
skeps held dark, sweet sour wood honey. And they waited 
foi some word from Chanty. But none came. 

By November, the leaves had fallen from the trees and 
lay in silken mounds and you could see the inside of the 
hills through the bare tiees. Once in a while, a visitot 
would come to the cabin, having been told that it was 
a place where shelter and food could be had. Some Cher- 
okees had escaped the beginning of the long trail to the 
west and had made theii way up into the mountains. 
Once in awhile, there would be word from those on the 
trail but they had no word from Uncle William or Aunt 
Martha. 

Kach day, Righteous waited for her mama. Soon, snow 
would fall and the narrow trail up the mountain would 
be impassable until spring. Charity needed to come 
soon. 

With the onset of w inter, the cabin grew more isolated. 
Overnight, gray clouds covered the tops of the hills. The 
cabin seemed lost in mist and lonely. Frozen dew coated 
the tops of ihe fir trees and the sheep huddled close in 
the barn. 

Annie and Righteous went out to the front porch. 
Their breath made clouds on the air. Lifting her head, 
Annie 1 *ook a deep breath. M I smell snow/' she said. 

Righteous burst into tears. 

"What's wrong?" Annie asked, alarmed. "How come 
you're c ryin?" 

"My mama cain't make it up this oY mountain in the 
snow," wailed Righteous. "I'm never gonna' see her 
again!" 

"Oh, Righteous," said Annie. "Yes, you will. She's 
gonna' show up any day now. Why, she'll have Joshua 
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and everything will be fine. She said she'd find yon no 
matter what, and she will!" 

But Righteous was not to be consoled. She turned and 
went hack into the cabin. "I hate this ol 4 mountain!" she 
c lied. "It's not my home and I hate it!" 

Annie went into the barn and dosed the door. Their 
was the sweet smell of hay and the warm scent of ani- 
mals. As she milked the cow, she thought about Rum- 
bicgumption and how the cat used to slip into the barn 
at Uncle William's and wtfit for a squirt of fresh cream. 
Annie put her head against the cow's warm side and 
fought back tears. She missed that silly cat and wondered 
what had happened to her. And she missed Uncle Wil- 
liam and Aunt Martha. She wished Charity would come 
soon. 

Righteous came around the corner of the 1 cabin, her 
arms piled high with small logs. As she started up the 
front steps, she felt the first snowflake touch her cheek. 
She looked up, tasting the feathery softness of the snow. 

Annie came out of the barn and, putting the milk 
bucket down, closed the 1 door. She wrapped her shawl 
around her shoulders and started back to the cabin. 
Snow was beginning to fall tenderly. She looked 
through the gentle whiteness and saw something mov- 
ing at the edge of the path. 

At the same time, Righteous looked out and with a 
squeal of joy, dropped the logs and started running. 
'Mama!" she cried, "Here I am! It's me, Righteous!" 

Charity stood in the path, a basket over one arm, a 
rope* Ik M in one hand. The snow began lalling fastci, 
c oaiing the dark shawl she wore ovei hei head and dust- 
ing Joshua's coat with a leathery lightness. 
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Later, Nanye'hi brought in hot tea and honey and sat 
in the rocking chair near the hearth as Charity explained 
how she'd finally made her way to Star Mountain. 
Righteous sat as close to her mama as she could get 
while Annie sat on the floor holding Rumblegumption 
who had made the long journey in the basket that Char- 
ity had held over her arm. 

"The Frierson's are white friends of Mr. William's/' 
said Charity, taking a sip of tea. She told them that the 
Frierson's, who were part Scottish, had It ft New Kchota 
for North Carolina. "They said they didn't want to stay 
in a place that was so soaked with iniseiy. Mi/ hierson 
said it was too sonowful/' 

"Where did they go?" iiskcd Annie, who lelt Rumble- 
gumption's puning miming lluoiigh her body like a 
warm toil. 

"To a place called (iiandlalhet Mountain, north ol 
hcie/' said Chaiity. M They've got lolks there. They 
brought me as lai as Mi. Will's. Thru he biotight me the 
lest of the way. When it stalled snowing, he had to get 
h;ick less'n he got stianded up heie. But by then, I was 
nearly ovei Joidaii," she said, nodding her head, "Nearly 
ovei Jordan." 

"I'm sho' glad you home, Mama," said Righteous 
Tin glad to be* here, 1 ' said Charity, looking over at 
Nanye'hi. "I just wish Mr. William and Miss Martha 
could have come, too. Yo' son, Mr. William, is a fine 
man/' she said, her eyes filling with tears. "They went 
with the others on the trail. The soldiers, they came and 
closed up the house. They took the animals and some 
white lolks weie planning to move right in. Miss Mal- 
tha, she was real sad but she say the* Chcrokces is bet 
people now and she was goin' wheie they go/' 
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Nanye'hi gazed into the fire. M To the darkening land," 
she said softly. 

"I reckon so/" said Charity. 

Snow continued to fall all night, blanketing the cabin 
and rounding the tops of trees and covering the path. In 
the warmth of the barn. Joshua made herself at home. 
And in the warm and to/y cabin, the new family 
members settled in for the night. 




Chapter Sixteen 

When the Roses Bloom 



Spring came to Still Mountain. The yellow rose thai 
Annie planted near the pore h sent out tiny green shoots. 
Baby (hicks hatc hed and tottered around the chic ken- 
yard like bits of yellow fluff. Lambs were born. Joshua 
made herself at home and seemed to be confused as to 
whether she was a sheep or a goat. In the hollows, purple 
violets scented the air with a wild, cool fragrance. 

One evening, just at twilight. Annie was sitting on the 
porch listening to the chorus of peepers, tiny tree frogs 
no bigger 'ban her thumbnail. A bob-white called from 
the garden with a mournful ciy. "Bob-white, bob-white, 
bob-white," came the clear, two-note whistle. The call 
was followed by a three-note call, the scatter call . . 
"VVhere-are-you? Where-are-you?" 

Annie rose from the steps and looked out towards the 
Hiove of trees at the end of the garden. It was not a real 
bob-white that she'd heard. The bitd never gave thoscal- 
lei (all with the spring call. No. what shed heard was 
someone calling. 

A tall figure emerged liom the ttces, moving as silently 
as a shadow. In his deeiskin shitt and ttousers. he 
blended with the tiee trunks and in the soft light, was 
baiely visible. 

Nativc'ht came out onto the ponh and looked out. 

Il.'i 
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' I his is a sale house," she said 10 the young man. 
"Wrhoinr." 

Ovri a i lira I of fish and grits, the man told lliem news 
ol llieiiail. "It is being rallrd 'nunna-da-ul-tsun-yi'" he 
said, "ihr trail on which ihry < tied." 

I hr man, who was a mixrd-blood naitird Sain Bullrr, 
had a brother who had ba n in charge ol one group on 
ih<' tiail. "He fold itic ol a man in his ( oinpany who lost 
his entiie family to death," hr said, looking ovri at Ato- 
ny 7u as t hot ii^li to ask hri permission to ( oiiliuur. 

She nodded. "We mnsl know. The git Is need to know 
loo." 

This man wiote lioin Missouii," said Sam Ittillci, 
"In tell ns that it was very, very had." From his pom h, 
he look out a piece of papei that had been lolded and ic 
lolded many limes. "I will read yon what he says: 

Womens ( i> and make sad wails, Childten ( is 
and many men <iy, and all look sa<l when 
hirnds dir. Hot they say nothing and jusi put 
heads down and keep on no towards West. 
Many days pass and people die very muc h. 

Hr pushed his plate away, his lood haiely taslrd, 

"Many of our prople have died on this trail. Mis. Ross 
died on thr way to the Aikansas," 

Annie* looked up. She couldn't believe it. The beauti- 
ful Mis. Ross? How could that be? Had she too, been 
Inn ed to man h? 

Sam Hut lei told them about the long ( ham ol Indians 
lhal slteM lied horn Kentucky to Illinois. "Sometimes 
women could not slop long enough to bmv llieii 
( liildirn." 
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Annie looked over at Charity who sat trying hnt mak- 
ing no sound. 

"We don't know how many have died, lint there is a 
trail of graves and a trail of tears from Georgia to the 
Arkansas." 

For a moment, no one spoke. Nanye'hi went over and 
stood at the window, looking out at a sky that was t Hit k 
with stars. Annie and Righteous moved (losei to Char- 
ily. The room seemed filled with unspoken words and 
unwept tears. 

Two months alter Sam Butlei told them about the 
"Tiail <>l rears/' Mi. Will delivered a lettei to the cabin. 
It was from Un< le William in Arkansas. 

We ate well and send our love. Our people still 
suffer We have taken unto us two (hildien 
who were orphaned on the trail. They aie boys, 
one eleven years and one 1 five yeais ol age. We 
miss you and love you. I hope* by now that 
Charity has made hei home on Slai Mountain. 
I send my love to my mother and to ea< h ol 
you. 

Annie and Righteous would live many years on Slat 
Mountain. And they would have many adventuies and 
many joys. They had escaped what would be known 
forever as "the tiail on which they died." They would 
be foievei < hanged because ol it. 

Ka< h spiing, wlieti the yellow tose bloomed lieu e and 
sweet, they would lemetnhei the otheis and would keep 
the memoiy 1 1 1 thru heaits. 
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Afterword 



One bundled and sixty ycais aftet the I tail of Tears, 
the Reverend Samuel Worcestei, along with his friend 
and fellow missionaiy. Dr. I'.li/ui Butler, have been re- 
membered by the Stale of Georgia. Illegally imprisoned 
for protesting the seizure of Cherokee land, Worcester 
and Butler have been posthumously pardoned by Gov- 
ernor Zell Miller. 

Seven generations of men in Samuel Worcester's fam- 
ily had been ministers. So it was natural that the young 
Samuel was drawn to Andover Theological Seminary 
where he studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew and where 
he became an expert in linguistics. Before his father be- 
came a minister, he was a printer and Sam had worked 
at his father's press as a "printer's devil," setting type 
and running el lands, After c ollege, Samuel's love of 
words and language were part of the reason that he 
would find his way to the Market Street rooms of the 
Hoaid of foreign Missions in Boston. When he was as- 
signed to the ( Iherokee Nation, his first goal was to learn 
the Cherokee language, the syllabary invented by Se- 
quoyah otilv a lew yea is earlier. 

At New Icliota, the Cherokee capital, Samuel met 
Mi/til Bullet, whohtought medical training along with 
mission. u> zeal. The two young men were enthusiastic 
and completely caught up in the cause of the Cherokee 
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Nation. Worcester began work at The Cherokee Pho- 
enix, the first Indian language newspaper. He was also 
translating the book of St. Matthew into the Chciokec 
language, and keeping the Board of Foreign Missions 
posted on the missionary work in pi ogress. 

But the good will of the missionaries was no matc h 
against the corruption of the state politicians and the 
infamy oi Andrew Jackson. Georgia had already derided 
that the Indians had to leave thei: land. Senator Lump- 
kin be lieved that the reason for the stubborness of the 
(-hrrokees in refusing to move was the "teligious fanat- 
icism 1 ' instilled in them by the missionaries. Governor 
Gilmer agreed. Gilmer persuaded the 1 state legislature to 
enact a law requiring all white persons living in the 
territory to obtain a license from the governor— the li- 
cense to be 1 had by taking a loyally oath to the State of 
Georgia Kleven missionaries lefused to take the oath. 
The rase of the controversial eleven was heard before the 
Gwinnett County Superior Court. All were indie ted and 
released on bond, pending trial in the State Supreme 
Court. 

Worcester returned home to New K< hota where* his 
wife, Ann, was recovering from the difficult birth of 
their daughter, Jerusha. But he was informed that he 
wotdd be arrested again if he remained at his home. 
Reluctantly, he left his family and ciossed the 1 horde 1 ! 
into Tennessee to await his Septembei dial. But on Au- 
gust 14, his daughter Jerusha died. He humeri home 1 but 
was too late for the funeral. The Geoigia Gnaiel, antic - 
ipatmg his arrival, arrested him foi liespassing on Geoi- 
gia soil. On Se ptember 15, all eleven men weie sentenced 
to foui years' hard labor for suppoitiug the Cherokee 1 
people and refusing to take the loyalty oath, 

Gihnci, serving his last months in office, was aware of 
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public sympathy for the missionaries. He didn I want 
them to become martyis in the eyes of the public H< sent 
wo.d that all would be pardoned il they would eithei 
take the oatb of allegiante to the state 01 leave its boun- 
daries Nine of the eleven took advantage of the olfei and 
left the state. Only two, YVoneslet and Untie., lelused. 

They served sixteen mouths ol then senteme belote a 

new governor heed them. 

One hundred yeais latei, Maiian Statkey. telling ol the 

Cheiokee ( ivili/ation said ol then imprisonment:^ I hat 

one act ol coinage makes the whole woild biavei " 
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-Sara Banks has crafted a fine piece of historical lit lion, 
well researched and well written. The characters defy the 
stereotypes of their century as well as our own present-day 
misconceptions about 'the way things were'. The setting— 
the time and place— makes this book the treasure that it is. 
I can't wait to give a copy to my young friends." 

—Patricia C. McKissack, 
award-winning author of 
The Dark-Thirty: Southern Tales 
of The Supernatural 

"Sara Banks has captured the essem e ot the in* redible 
f tragedy and triumph of the Cherokee 1 |>eople. 1 his is a must 
reading for all who care about America's past and 
America's future." 

- The Honorable M.u (. leland, 
Georgia's Secretary of State 

$ Annie Rising I awn is eleven years old when she leaves 
her home on Star Mountain to live with her uncle. William 
Blackfeather, a wealthy Cherokee land and slave owner, at 
New I chota, the Cherokee < apitol in Georgia. Before leav- 
ing, she buries her doll in her favorite place, a sunflower 
house her Scottish father built her, and with it she buries 
her Cherokee name, Afiin' apili. Annie is soon ( aught up in 
one of the most shameful episodes in American history: the 
Indian Removal of 18 18. 
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